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Man, say the learned, is the creature of 
circumstances. That which is proper on 
some occasions is improper on others : 
not that the principles of morality or of 
justice, of essential right and wrong can 
be changed; but under particular views 
of things Political management may vary. 
Among equals, al] things are not the same 
at all times. To the same person pity 
may be at one moment an insult, at another 
moment an expression of affection. To 
laugh while others weep, to weep while 
others laugh, is to render obnoxious an act 
in itself not blameable; but changing its 
suitability with change of scene and com- 
pany. 
The world is a combination of changes ; 
late years have witnessed this truth in its ut- 
most severity during the course of their 
events. The most solid credit hasseen itself 
shaken; the most permanent estate has 
been found insubstantial: —On the other 
hand, individuals have rapidly risen from 
obscurity to extensive influence; from 
absolute indigence to wide possessions. 
Wealth of some kinds is notorious to all :— 
large domains suffer no concealment. A 
merchant's property is otherwise. It con- 
sists of goods partly visible and tangible, 
partly private and dependant on opinion. 
The proprietor of a landed estate canvot 
venture his fields as a merchant ventores 
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his goods, They are not exposed tothe dan- 
gers of the sea, nor to the risque of insol- 
vent agents in foreign parts, nor to the ac- 
cidental inability of the most punctual cor- 
respondent. No bills against time have 
been negotiated in confidence of the re- 
turns they are expected to produce at a 
distant market. ‘They incur no expences 
of agency, brokerage, insurance, duties, 
freight, &c. &e. which must be paid, 
whether the proceeds be much or little ; 
whether the commodity arrive safe or da- 
maged ; whether the market have changed 
since advice was received of its state, or 
continues still to demand the commodity. 
Iu these, and a thousand other particulars, 
fixed property differs essentially from that 
which isinvolvedin commerce. It might 
be said—if such uncertainties attend the 
pursuits of the merchant, why foster, pro- 
tect, and facilitate that hazardous profes- 
sion?—why promote with every mean 
from fait open competition to jealou 
envy, and rivalship, a mode of business 
which leads to consequences so disastrous 
and distressing ? 


If commercial adventure always Jed to 
painful consequences, that question would 
be extremely fair and rational; but, as it 
isnot accurate to infer that trade naturally 
issues in bankruptcy, because we see many 
bankrupts who have been in trade, so it is 
not accurate to infer that commerce na- 
turally tends to pecuniary distress because 
we have seen our merchants at certain pe- 
riods severely, very severely, pressed to 
maintain their credit and respectability. 
The object of geveral dealing is general 
gain: but it is not every man’s fate to ac- 
complish his object. The object of every 
ship that quits a port is to perform her 
voyage in safety; but waves, rocks, quick- 
sands, and cross-setting cyrrents, not sel- 
dom counteract ber progress, and disap- 
point all rational expectations. There is 
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a gain on the whole, or the profession 
would not be followed: not on every ad- 
venture, but on the whole. Andas there is 
a gain to the mercantile world, considered 
as a body, so there is to the nation, con- 
sidered as one vast mass of active and en- 
terprizing individuals. For if the nation 
found its finances injured by the luckless 
adventures of its citizens, there could be 
no inducement, as there really is no power, 
by which to force it to patronize a set of 
men always unfortunate, always in penury. 
But, if, on the contrary, the spirit of 
enterprize has extended British commerce 
to all parts of the habitable earth ;—if this 
has borne the British flag, with the labours 
of national industry wherever civilization 
has taken up her abode, then it is not an 
occasional depression of mercantile credit, 
or an incidental occurrence of misfortune, 
that ought to bias the conduct of a great, 
an able, a generous, and a commercial 
people. The most successful of our mer- 
chants, in some particular years, seem to 
be little other than ‘ Quintaines” for 
Fortune's sport. Ere long the fickle god- 
dess relents, Fortune makes them amends, 
and they realize some, if not all, of their 
floating cash in solidacres. Their responsi- 
bility now may be said to be two-fold.—1. 
That comprized in mercantile capital, cre- 
dit, and connections; 2. that founded on 
‘the value of the landed estates in which 
they have invested so much of their fortune. 
Who would scrupie to place confidence 
_in men so doubly protected?—Yet, it 


“may happen, and it has happened, tiat 


men no less stfonyly secured, as it might 
have been thought, against the shafts of 
misfortune, have felt the piercing stroke 
with scarcely supportable severity. Is it 
asked, who can help them? The question 
is undoubtedly of great importance, of 
equal magnitude and embarrasment. None 
ought to attempt the undertaking who in- 
volves his own existence in the friendly 
act. A private dealer may apply to his 
Banker; a few hundreds or thousands 
meet his wants and wishes, A merehant 
of extensive concerns may derive advant- 
age from his account opened with the 
Bank ;—thw institution may accommo- 
date him, without incurring the smallest 
danger to itself. But, if the partics in 
distress be a numerous body of merchants, 
each extensively concerned, the Bank aay 
see good reason for cecliaihg to assist all, 
though it miglt chearfully indulge a por- 


tion of them ; and to avoid the semblance 
of partiality it may decline to accommo- 
date any, because pradence withholds its 
hands from extenditig aid to the whole. 

Jn a country wholly dependant on agri- 
culture, the case imagined is certainly not 
very likely to happen, but, supposing it 
to exist, it would be absolutely remediless, 
Deriving its income gradually, and being 
rarely in a course af receiving more than 
itis in the course of paying, the nation 
has no surplus funds from which to spare 
a portion without feeling the want of it: 
—for if it have habitually such a surplus, 
there are fundamental errors in the ad- 
ministration of its finances. 

In a commercial nation where the case 
is more likely to accur, the remedy is 
more likely to be devised, and much more 
likely to be applie& The nation itself 
may act as the greatest of Bankers 
within its dominions, and may /end on. 
moderate terms, like.any other Banker, a 
portion of its credit, on behalf of the suf- 
ferers, There issomething wearing every 
appearance of an act of Duty, in this be- 
nevolenee, if the nation has from pere 
manent considerations been the unhap- 
py occasion of the inconveniencies felt. 
If from conviction of common safety 
the nation has sacrificed a portion of 
its interests, that it may preserve the 
greater part, if it has exposed a depart- 
ment ef its commerce, that it may secure 
the whole of its liberties, for instance— 
because commerce may be recovered; li- 
berties cannot :—if it has purchased its 
existence at the price of these misfortunes, 
then, we say, Duty demands, as a mere 
act of Equity aad Justice, that every assist- 
ance be yielded to thase wha become un- 
deservedly victims to its political wisdom, 
and straits. But, supposing that to be the 
fact, in ¢ remote degree only, the exer- 
(ion is justifiable on the plea of Policy ; 
the preservation of a considerable and va 
luable branch of the general interest, is a 
landable intention ;—always remembering 
the principles which ought to influence the 
governors of every well regujated State. 

On the behalf of the State these are 
ample security againgt loss in every shape ; 
—facility of distribution ;—facility of recos 
very ; and—probability of punctuality, in 
closing the operation, with its accounts. 

Ample security, and of the best kind, the 
State has a right to demand in justice to 
its own prosperity aud reputation, to the 
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other members of the common weal, and 
to its interests at large. Moreover, in jus- 
tice to those Jaws which have made dis- 
tinctions between different kinds of pro- 
perty. As the welfare of the Nation is the 
basis of those distinctions, it is proper that 
the Nation should never depart from them 
in its own actions: ‘hat were to treat with 
levity, establishments consecrated by time, 
sanctioned by popular prejudice, by ex- 
perienced benefit, and by juridical deci- 
sions. Jt were to institute an opposing 
power, where every thing shrinks at the 
mere shadow of opposition. The State 
therefore, has a right to demand ample 
security, and of the best kind, acknow- 
Jedged under that character by the public 
regalations of the Kingdom 

Facility of distribution is another quality 
which it behoves the State to seek, no less 
than the individual who purposes to receive 
the benefit. For, at all times and above 
all things, the maxim ought to be held 
sacred that national securities should suffer 
no diminution of credit or respectability, 
neither from their kind, nor their super- 
abundance; nesther from popular indif- 
ference, nor from liability to artifice and 
trick. Neither ought they to be of an 
unwieldy description. A loan consist- 
ing of jewels, however valuable, or no- 
minally invaluable, is not applicable to 
the purposes in view, Were all the ships 
in the British navy consigned over to a 
committee of merchants intent on making 
good their payments on a day appointed, 
they would be worthiess. The exigency 
requires what may be converted without 
delay into that which the holders of mer- 
cantile securities are willing to exchange 
against them, 

Facility of recovery seems to be corre- 
lative to facility of distribution. The State 
will do well to avoid engaging in untried 
novelties. What it has been in the habit 
of managing, will best answer its conve- 
nience, and with its convenience its real 
and genuine purposes, stch as they are, 
and such as they ought to be. The State 
should be well satisfied that no lurking 
portion can lag bebind the time fixed, and 
after having been hoarded for purposes of 
unwarrantable gain* be brought as a charge 
against the nation, consisting of the prin- 
cipal loaded with an accumulation of -in- 
terest. Facility of recovering the securi- 


* Such a case has lately occurred in Jndia. 


ties granted ; of enforcing their appearance 
at the place appointed as the National 
Treasury, of euding and terminating the 
effort, completely, is of no small import- 
ance to the success of the measure, though, 
at first sight, the unpracticed may think 
it a matter of unnecessary precision. 

As to punctuality of payment at periods 
fixed and recognized between the parties, 
the least versed in the nature of borrow- 
ings and lendings feels the propriety of 
this. ‘True itis, the time fixed may be 
too short; human foresight may be dis- 
appointed, heavily disappointed, yet the 
propriety and duty of stipulating for fixed 
periods of payment are not thereby dis- 
paraged. ‘The reasonableness of the case, 
the controuling circumstances, the aspect 
of the whole, must be judged on when 
the time comes. Perhaps too, the pro- 
portion of what has been really paid, or 
what it is proposed then to pay, ought te 
be candidly considered. The ‘ bond” may 
mention nothing but the pesalty, the 
‘* pound of flesh ."” Mercy mingling with 
justice may “ bid tear the bond.” 

Those who borrow trom the nation, 
have a right to demand, that the -relief 
afforded them be prompt, effectual, and 
secret. If it be not prompt, while the 
grass grows the steed may starve. If it 
be not prompt, a lingering disease may 
affect the vitals which might have been 
preserved from danger by speedy remedies. 
If it be not prompt——but let the man 
in ‘trade who has been induced to depend 
on often repeated promises telate his mor- 
tifications and perplexities, in completion 
of this sentence. As well might it not 
be effectual; which were the height of 
folly. It were disgracing the granting 
power, to do the thing by halves; it were 
ruining the grantee, by inducing a false 
dependence, equally destructive, whether 
as the cause of suspicion among the world 
at large, or the cause of mistrust in the 
bosom of him who has placed his reliance 
on this as his dernier resoré. 

Having mentioned ‘ suspicion among 
the world at large,” we might have added 
more especially among those keen sighted 
inspectors, brother merchants. Nothing 
is sooner perceived by a commercial cha- 
racter than the dimly visible difficulty that 
flitters before the eyes of a merchant not 
yet involved, though scarcely uninvolved 
in what may prove to be engagements be- 
yond his powers to meet, with readiness 
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and alacrity. Commercial credit is of all. 


sensitive plants the most sensitive. It 
shrinks from the breeze; it shuts itself 
up from the blast. It sometimes engen- 
ders suspicion without cause ; and if the 
suspicious have happily escaped conse- 
quences into which others have been in- 
cautiously betrayed, the self gratnlations 
of the happy favourite of Fortune, on bis 
own skill, his own foresight, his own 
felicity, his own dear luck! are neither 
few nor small. He echoes them in every 
street, and cxpatiates on them with inex- 
pressible delight in every company. 

These conveniencies the Governors of 
the British Nation found in the Exche- 
quer Bills, which form a part of the un- 
funded National Stocks, or rather of the 
floating Acceptances of the Nation. They 
were at once completely available, ample, 
facile of distribution, and of recovery ; 
they were susceptible of being forced into 
punctuality, by an order of the State, con- 
formable to their nature; they were 
prompt, effectual, and profoundly secret. 
They proved, also, to have eventually, a 
small profit connected with them, though 
this was unforeseen and unexpected. That 
the proceeding would be attended with 
some expence was known ;—that the in- 
terest received would cover the interest 
paid, with that expence, and leave a re- 
sidue, was more than could be ascertained 
till after the experiment had been made. 

The first issue of these public securities 
by way of private assistance was in the 
year 1793. It is well known, that that 
year was a period of public alarm; that 
the paper credit of the country, (especially 
of the Country Banks) was violently 
shaken, and that the mancenvres of the 
revolutionists were equally insidious and 
incessant. Under these circumstances, the 
credit of individuals suffered extremely ; 
and the mercantile interest saw itself in 
no little danger of being obliged to sink 
under the storm, No man who had paper 
out—as all merchants must bave—was 
secure of being able to meet it in time, 
however solid his property might be. He 
could receive no assistaace from neighbour 
or friend, for neighbour and friend was 
the subject of suspicion rising to alarm, 
however il] founded, as well as himself. 

To check this evil, the credit of the 
nation interfered to support the credit of 
the trading world. The Government, 
under the sanction of Parliamentary wis- 


dom, determined on lending to those who 
could justify the loan, a portion of secu- 
rities to which itself was a party ;—and 
thus the whole community stood pledged 
to support an important part of it. The 
resolution was taken to issue a number of 
Exchequer Bills, under the management 
of special commissioners, who being few 
in number, sworn to secresy, and of per- 
fect integrity, on this occasion represented 
the State. They were not to lend at ran- 
dom ; but on solid security; not on con- 
tingencies, but on real possessions ; not 
to obscure individuals, but to men of ac- 
knowledged importance and _ established 
character. 

The effect was soothing, tranquillizing, 
on the public mind; the alarm ceased 
from spreading: then it diminished ; at last 
itceased. The knowledge that relief was 
at hand, became relief. The value of 
Exchequer Bills allowed to be emitted 
was 5,000,000: the sum really issued 
was £3,825,624 ;—minus the sum at 
first thought necessary by more than 
1,100,000. The whole number of ap- 
plications for loans was 332: of these 238 
were granted, amounting to £2,202,200. 
Of the remaining 94 applications, 45 were 
withdrawn, or not pursued by the appli- 
cants; these amounted to the sum of 
£1,215,000. The number of applications. 
rejected were 49 for the sum of £433,324, 
The causes of their rejection were pro- 
bably various :—as—the intention of the 
parties not according with that of the Act 
of Parliament,—or, possibly, the inability 
of the parties on the matter of satisfactory 
security. Of the persons assistea only 
two became Bankrupt. The whole sum 
advanced by the State, to maintain the 
credit of the merchants, was repaid, in 
due time, without difficulty, without se- 
verity, without distress. The interest of 
these loans amounted to £13,033 14s. Gd. 
the expences of management to £8,635 
12s. 4d.: the profit to Government was 
£4,348 2s, 2d.* 


* There were granted to 


Glasgow ....... £319,730 
16,000 
Edinburgh .......... ae 4,000 
31,000 

Carried forward 404,480 
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The happy issue of this experiment 
might have led to consequences far from 
desirable. If on every unfavourable turn 
of mercantile affairs the sutferers may de- 
pend on assistance from Parliament the 
excess of their Speculations might become 
incalculable ; and as only the great Specu- 
lators could need sums of the magnitude 
required to render them objects of atten- 
tion from Government, it might happen 
that some should enlarge their concerns 
in order to cbtain that favour by means of 
magnitude to which they would feel a 
consciousness of having. no valid or justifi- 
able plea whatever. Happily, in our na- 
tional Constitution, every thing must ap- 
pear in open daylight. Every bill intro- 
duced into the legislature, is free to the 
remarks of every member; and every 
member may insist on the nature of the 
security to be given, and the characters to 
be assisted, 

In the year 1811, a pressing occasion 
again demanded the interference of Go- 
vernment on behalf of certain merchants : 
not now of almost the whole body, as 
before; but chiefly those concerned in 
American and West Indian commerce. The 
pressure began fiom the Continent of 
Europe, and was intended by the enemy 
to cause a prodigious and prejudicial accu- 
mulation of commodities in the warehouses 
of British merchants, which they should 
not be able to dispose of by sale, or by 
any mode of beneficial distribution. Na- 
poleon boasted that his shcp-keeping foes 
should. be forced to throw their colonial 
produce into the Thames. To this catas- 
trophe tor our colonial commerce all his 
machinations tended. This in fact, was 
his urgent motive in establishing, enfore- 
ing, re-inforcing his famous Continental 
Sistem; his doubly famous Berlin and 
Milan decrees ; and thus Continent versus 
Colonies stood fairly pitted. All the world 
knows that the events of the year 1312 
were consequent on those of 1811; and 
that the absolute exclusion of British com- 
modities from Europe was their object, 
whatever was their pretext. We beg leave 


Brought forward 404,480 
Liverpool 
Manchester 246,500 
Other places 310,000 

£2,129,200 


to recall the facts of the case to our 
readers in the eloquent tirade of M. 
Montgalliard. 


The excessive quantity of goods and mer- 
chandize which encumber the British store- 
houses, is the direct cause of the distress 
with which the commerce of that nation is 
afflicted, and has been so from the period 
when the exportation of such property to the 
Continent was prevented. A merchant who 
might have at his disposal, in his own right 
a great quantity of property, without th, 
power of selling it, and obtaining the returns. 
would soon find the impossibility of continu, 
ing his operations, and honouring his tills 
he would then be reduced to the necessity 0 
finding the means to do so, on the strength of 
his personal credit; and if a great number of 
the merchants of his country were to find 
themselves at the same time in possession of 
an equal abundance of goods, and under simi- 
lar circamstances, what resources would they 
then be able to raise by credit? Now Eng- 
land is this merchant, in the fullest extent of 
the word ; and her present situation is that of 
an actual commercial dropsy. England ma- 
nufactures on her own territory, collects the 
produce of her colonial possessions, and ini- 
ports into her isle an infinitely greater quan- 
tity of goods, than is necessary for the con- 
sumption of the United Kingdom. When it 
is proved that the manufactures and com- 
merce of Great Britain have attained that de- 
gree of great, and sti/l-increasing prosperity, 
on which the ministers daily pride themselves, 
this commerce, and these manufacturers will 
then only see still more certainly, their sales 
and their profits daily diminish, provided the 
markets of the Continent continué strictly 
closed against them. Were Great Britain 
mistress of all the colonies of both the Indies ; 
had she on board her ships all the goods cf 
Asia and America; did she hold in her store- 
houses all the moveable commércial property 
of the universe, Great Britain would only be 
still the more exposed to a GENERAL BANK- 
RuptTcy, provided that her merchants and 
manufacturers could not convey their goods to 
the markets of the Continent, and also re- 
ceive for them their price and value. 


In the House of Commons, on the 17th of 
February, 1807, the CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Exonr@vuer complained that there was, even 
then, a superalundance of sugars and coonial 
goods, which overstocked the English markets. 
In the British possessions, as, for instance at 
Jamaica, sugar, about eight months ago, was 
worth no more than from 30 to 35 centimes 
the demi-kilogramme, or pound of 16 ounces, 
and coffee from 6@ to 70 centimes per Ib. 
This island is consequently in a state of pe- 
nury bordering npon misery ; it is obliged to 
contract considerable debts to pay for the ma- 
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naging of its plantations, and it tan no lon- 
ger procure articles of luxury, or even of ne- 
cessity. In England they fatten cattle with 
sugar; there is no longer any Price Current 
in that country; the article of sugar does not 
produce in the London markets as much as 
covers the expences of its purchase in the 


islands, its conveyauce home, and the duties” 


on its importation. 

In short, the store-houses of England are 
absolutely choaked up with colonial goods, 
and the chesis of the werchants are exhausted 
of their specie ; they have merchandizes out 
of number, but are destitute of money: the 
manufactories consume an immense quantity 
of raw materials, and the produce of those 
manufactories is heaped up and buried in the 
depots. This fatal abundance, which is al- 
ternately cause and effect, becomes a source 
of impoverishment and ruin; because nei- 
ther the government nor individuals can dis- 
gorge these merchandizes on the Continent of 

urope: neither the merchant nor the State 
can any longer pay the worth of such goods 
to the owners, the manufacturers, the capita- 
Jists, and the workmen, of whom they repre- 
sent the labour, the substance, and the fortune 
—a labour and fortune which must neverthe- 
theless, discharge the great majority of taxes 
and expences, feed the public credit, and give 
life tothe Bank, and even to the Government 
itself. The bankruptcies of individuals are 
consequently increasing ; the Government is 
obliged to open offices Jar lending or advanc- 
ing Bills for the relief of trade; and from 
every quarier are seen accumulating, those 
forerunning symptoms of great revolutions, 
which overthrow States, and raze them to 
their bases! 

One might write an enormous book, by de- 
scribiug the misfortunes and losses which 
have already happened in England through 
commercial disiress: éhis calamity, however, 
is only al ils commencement; and in mercan- 
tile a the progress of failure and ruin is 
dreadful. 

The towns of London, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool, Glasgow, Lancaster, 
Sheffield, Dublin, &c. are those of the United 
Kingdom which are of the greatest manufac- 
turing importance: the effects produced by 
the Treaty of Commerce, concluded between 
the Cabinets of Versailles and London, in 
1786, as well as several circumstances which 
have arisen out of the French Kevolution, 
contribated to increase the activity and deve- 
lopement of the manufactures of Great Bri- 
tain ; the fields were deserted in order to sup- 
ply the towns with manufacturers and arii- 
sans, and British commerce, at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found itself ina si- 
iuation to inondate the European Continent 
with its manufactured products. Political 


events having, as may be said, insulated the 
New World from Europe, the British fleets 
obtained in America, a supremacy which it 
became impossible to contend against ; so that 
Great Britain had at her disposal the entire 
productions of the West Indies. Thus, the 
Governineut appeared to be master of all the 
commercial exchanges of Europe; and it 
thought itself so completely the arbiier of the 
Continent, that,the British Ministry even pro- 
ceeded to threaten Europe with depriving her 
of colonial goods, The Emperor NaPpoLteon 
then had recourse to the only means, by which 
it was possible to oppose, with success, the 
commercial monopoly of England ; the inter- 
diction of al/ commerce with Great Britain, 
and the Lurning of her merchandizes. Almost 
the whole of Europe has been thus shut 
against the colonia! goods and manufactured 
products of Great Britain, and this power has 
vo longer been able to find markets for them 
in South America. But it is not enough for 
British Commerce to have markets in South 
America; there must be purchasers, whose 
wants, number, and means, are in proportion 
to the products of the British manufactures. 
Most assuredly it is not to the people of South 
America tbat England can sell her West India 
property ; fer ail the colonial goods of both the 
Indies are indigenous in South America, or 
they may be naturalized in its climates, with 
the exception of tea; and there is a substitute 
even for this, in most of the countries alluded 
to, namely, the grass of Paraguay. But 
Great Britain has flattered herself with find. 
ing in the Spanish and Portuguese possessions, 
an immense market for products of the in- 
dustry and manufactures of the United King- 
dom: this, however, has proved to be a falla- 
cious and even an absurd hope; it hasalready 
vanished ! ‘ 

The events which have thrown open South 
America to the British flag, have deceived the 
avarice of the merchants, and imposed on the 
prudence of the Government. Ail the traders 
of the great manufacturing towns have made 
great speculations ; they have surfeited South 
America with their manufactured produce ; 
the Spanish and Portuguese markets in the 
New World have been overloaded in such a 
degree, as to present an extraordinary glut ; 
these countries, the population of which is so 
thin, relatively to their extent; whose wants 
are limited, and always known, besides being 
restrained, in many respects by climate, have. 
used only a very small proportion of the arti- 
cles, which have been imported: the unsold 
goods consequently remain in the stores; they 
have been subjected to a great depreciation in 
price, while the merchants who have sent 
them out, have found themselves, as might 
readily be supposed, unable to sustain their 
credit in the metropolis; many great failures 
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have thereby taken place amongst the com- 
mercial, and the banking-houses of the United 
Kingdom ; the merebints have been unable 
to pay the manufacturers, and ¢hey have been 
obliged to fail in their turn, or to dismiss a 
part, orthe whole of their work-people, ac- 
cording to the hetter or worse state of their 
resources; thus their business has been reduc- 
ed by one half; thousands of artisans have 
been thrown out of bread; and the prices of 
manufactured goods have fallen three-fifths : 
in short, all classes of the people have been ex- 
posed to failures or bankrupteies of greater or 
less extent; gold and silver have daily become 
more scarce, Bank notes have experienced a 
depreciation hitherto unknown io England ; 
the most firmly established houses have beer 
on the eve of declaring their insolvency ; and 
the two firms that commanded, in a great 
degree, the ¢redit and loans of the Govern- 
ment, have fallen beneath the weight of their 
merchandizes and their bills! Suspicion has, 
through these events, become general; whole’ 
bodies of mechanics are seen, unable to pro- 
cure employment, in most parts of the United 
Kingdom ; the manufactories have Leen com- 
pelled to stop, and trade has experienced such 
distress, such protracted distress, that the 
State has been obliged to come forward and 
assist the merchants and manufacturers of the 
kingdom. Parliament has granted them a 
loan of six millions sterling, that they may be 
enabled to fulfil, at least a part of their en= 
gagements ! 

This assistance may, indeed, palliate the 
evil for a short time; but it is very far from 
curing it. It is not the amount of six mil- 
lions more, added to the circulation, which 
will re-establish the commercial credit of Bri- 
tain. Not fifty, or even an hundred millions 
sterling would produce that effect, provided 
it were possible for the Government to ad- 
vance such a sum, without giving the death- 
blow to public credit. It is the markets of 
the Continent which are necessary to Eng- 
land, in order to preserve motion and life 


“within their country! Nothing but the re- 


opening of the old markets of Europe can 
save Great Britain from the a/arming crisis 
to which she is at present brought ; and it is 
in this light that we oy | justly say, THAT 
THE FATE OF GreaT BriTAIN IS AT THE 
DISPOGAL oF THE Emperor NAPOLEON ! 

Oh! ye Gods! what a precious 
is that of a nation whose parliament is forced 
to avow the continually increasing distress of 
its trade—in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer represents the class of tenants and 
capitalists in such a state of wretchedness, that 
it has become indispensible to compel their 
creditors to receive in payment a money that 
is depreciated and entirely at the mercy of cir- 
eumstances—in which the Prime Minister 
eonfesses that a simple individual, choosing 


to exert his right as a landlord, obliges him to 
resort to such measures! ! What an external 
power must be that of a State which has nota 
single prop left, not a single market for its 
goods on the whole Conunent of Europe !— 
A nation whose ships are shut out from every 
port, and whose envoys are excluded from 
every Cabinet!—a State which has lost all 
political influeace, which has nota single ally, 
which is, in short, reduced to carry on a 
smuggling trade with great squadrons, as the 
only means which remains for enabling its 
merchants to get rid of a part of their mer- 
chandizes ! 

We desire that this blaze of Eloquence 
may kindle its utmost ardour in the breasts 
of our readers. Oh! ye Gods ! what a fine 
writer is this M. Montgalliard!—what a 
still finer prophet!—what a——but we 
shall not venture to finish the climax : let 
what we night say be inferred with a/mos¢ 
equal confidence with that which we place 
in the accuracy of this ingenious French- 
man from the official particulars comprized 
in the following 
Return to an Order of the Honourable 

House of Commons, dated the 13th day o 

December 1813 ;—for, 4 ; 
Copy of the Rerorr from the Commissioners 

under the Act of 51 Geo. III. for tie Issue 

of Excnequer Bitts; to the Lords of 

His Majesty’s Treasury. 
Whitehall, Treasury 

Chambers, 


C. ARBUTHNOT. 
15th December 1813, 


South-Sea House, the 16th of 
November 1813. 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE LORDs 
COMMISSIONERS OF HIS MAJESTY’S 
TREASURY. 


The Commissioners appointed by the Act 
of the 5tst Geo. [Ul. chap. 15, intitnled, 
“© An Act for enabling His Majesty to direct 
the Issue of Exchequer bills, toa ** limited 
Amount, for the purposes, and in manner 
therein mentioned,”—in obedience to the 64th 
section of the said Act, which directs that the 
said Commissioners shall, as soon as possible 
after the determination of their Proceedings, 
give ap Account of the saine, in writing, ta 
the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty's 
Treasury ;—Have the honor to represent to 
your Lordships ;— 

That on the day following the passing of 
the said Act, viz. the 5th of April 1811, wey 
met, and commenced their Proceedings ; and 
from that time continued to sit, from day 
to day, until they had considered, and de. 
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“ided upon, all the Applications made to them 
or Loans under the said Act. 
The whole Number of Applications, made 
to the Commissioners, for Loans, was 205. 
The whole amount of 
the. Sums applied for, was £2,083,451 


0 0 


OF these Applications, 
119 were granted ; 
anfepnting to - 
38 were rejected ; 
amounting to - 
48. were withdrawn, 
or not pursued by 
the Applicants, 
amounting to = 


£1,339,000 0 0 


356,461 0 O 


387,990 0 O 


£2,083,451 0 O 


Of the 119 Loans granted, only 32, 
amounting to £417,000 were paid in full, at 
the expiration of the periods appointed by the 
said Act. The other parties who had ob- 
tained Loans, having applied to the Legisla- 
ture for further time, au Act of the 52d Geo, 
IIL chap. 137, was obtained for that purpose, 
intituled, ** An Act for extending the time 
«« for the payment of certain sums of Money, 
“* advanced by way of Loan, under an Act 
“* passed in the last Session of Parliament, 
*‘for enabling His Majesty to direct the 
“Issue of Exchequer Bills, to a limited 
“* Amount, for the purposes, and in manner 
** therein mentioned ;"’ under the Authority 
whereof, the Commissioners granted an ex- 
tension of time for repayment of the two 
remaining Instalments of 87 Loans, amount- 
ing to £457,355. 

The whole of this Sum, together with the 
Interest accruing upon it, has been received, 
except the small Sum of £990 5 6 which is 
perfectly secure under au Extent already is- 
sued, and requires ouly a little forbearance to 
ensure the Payment without excessive injury 
of the party. This claim, with all the vou- 
chers appertaining to it, is inthe management 
of Messrs. Kuye and I'reshfield, Solicitors to 
the Commissioners, who..are instructed to 
recover the Money, and pay it into His Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer. 

The Profit arising during the currency of 
the Exchequer Bills issued, from the dif- 
ference between the Interest paid by the 
Borrowers, viz. Five per Cent. per Annum, 
and the Interest due on the Exchequer Bills, 
Twopence Halfpenny per Cent. per Diem, 
or £3 16 Of} per Annum, as per Schedule, 
No. 1, amounts to - £21,067 2 4 

The Expense of the Com- 
mission, as per Schedule, 

No, 2, amounts to. - 


Clear Profit - - - £11,241 10 11 
paid into the Exchequer, at the disposal of 
Parliament. 


10,725 11 5 


- The Commissioners have observed, with 
considerable satisfaction, the beneficial effects 
of this measnre. The difficulties in which 
many Commercial Houses were involved, 
have been thereby remewed, and the fatal ef- 
fects of those difficulties on other houses who 
were dependent on them: have been prevented. 
But the operations of the Act have been prin- 
cipally advantageous to many considerable 
Manufactories, in different parts of Great 
Britain, who having ip a great degree sus- 
pended their works, weite enabled to resume 
them, and to afford employment to a number 
of workmen who must otherwise have been 
thrown on the Public for support. 

The proceedings of the Commissioners have 
been in every instance founded on Affidavits 
taken in writing, and attested by three of 
their own body. In many cases the dn- 
formation received was unavoidably such as 
to lay open the private circumstances of re- 
spectable individuals. ‘The Commissioners 
have throughout their proceedings given the 
utmost attention to the preservation of se- 
crecy, and have caused all Affidavits, Letters, 
Minutes and other Papers, which contain the 
names of persons connected with the business 
of the Commission, to be destroyed, and every 
Book and Paper in which the names of the 
parties occur, to be sealed up under the seals 
of Three of the Commissioners, and lodged in 
the Bank of England. 

The Commissioners cannot close this Re- 
port, without noticing the great facility which 
has been afforded to the due accomplishment 
of the objects of the Commission, by the pro- 
fessional ability and experience of Messrs. 
Kaye and Freshfield, the Solicitors to the 
Commission. 

They beg leave also to state that they have 
Pee very important assistance from. Mr. 
Holden, their Secretary ; aud Mr. Carr, their 
Accountant ; whose zeal and assiduity have 


‘afforded entire satisfaction, and entitle them, 


in the opinion of the Board, to the favourable 

attention of Government. 
BINNING, Chairman. (.8.) 
Cua. Grant, D. Chn. (L.S,) 
J. Lams. (L.s.) 
Bgeaucuamp LyGon. (L.S-) 
James SHAw.- (L.8.) 
Joun, Perrine. (L.8.) 
H. A. Comuter, 
Joun SMITH. 
G. B. Greeneveu. 
Jas. Brocpen. 
Cua. Bosanquet. 
Jonn THornTon. 
J.M. Ratxes. 
C. Pore. 
Joun INGLIS. 
TuHos. BAINBRIDGE.. 
Joun J. Honrorp. 
Bens. Harnison. 


(L.8.) 
s.) 
(L,8-) 
(L.S.) 
(L.s.) 
(L.S) 
(L.S.) 
(L.s.) 
(L.8.) 
(sy 
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for the Issue of Exchequer Biils. 


SCHEDULE, No. 1 


Referred to in the foregoing Report. 


Instalments. Principal. 


INTEREST 
Received from the 
Borrowers 


at 5 per Cent. per Ann. 


INTERRST 
Paid at the Exchequer, 
at 23 per Centum 


per Diem. 


BALANCE 
being 
THE PROFIT. 


£ 
334,000 
335,400 
334,700 
335,400 


£ os. d. 
11,097 15 11 
15,585 8 6 
19,663 9 11 
24,076 10 9 


7,734 15 1 
10,693 4 10 
13,741 7 4 
16,316 15 6 


£ 
3,363 
4,892 
5,952 
75759 


70,423 5 1 


48,456 2 9 


21,967 


11,339,000 


SCHEDULE, No. 2. 


Savarizs to Secretary and Officers, and Allowances to Brokers 


Fitting up Offices, Furniture, ke. 


Less, for Articles sold to the South ‘a Company, on the 


Business being closed - - 


Stationary, Printing, and Advertising 
Law Expences - - 
Incidental Expenses - 


. 
. see 


Thus have we witnessed the close of a 
subsequent effort to provide against the 
evils of accumulated property, which 
should have been in circulation on the 
continent of Europe, but was forbid by 
arbitrary power, The full exertion of 
that arbitrary power shewed itself most 
notoriously in Buonaparte’s expedition 
against Russia in 1812; and the conse- 
quences are now in progress, — not accord- 
ing to his wishes and plans, but in a man- 
ner infinitely more hopeful for British 
merchants. 

Earnestly, therefore, do we hope, that 
there will never again occur a pressure of 
the like kind, and demanding like exer- 
tions to meet it. The proceeding is con- 
fessedly irregular; and not to be con- 
templated as.an every day or trivial affair. 
Such extraordinary means should not be 
resorted to, repeatedly till the public 
mind become familiar with them, and 
they, from mere repetition, assume the air 
of ordinary. 

From present appearances, there need 
be no anxiety on the subject : inal parts 
of the continent British commodities 


£10,725 11 


are now in the highest possible request, 
and are likely long to continue so. It is 
proper also to observe, en passant, that 
during the very time when M. Montgal- 
liard was so certain of having totally, en- 
tirely, absolutely, excluded British mer- 
chandize from the @ontinent, the value 
of goods sent thither from Britain greatly 
exceeded what had been sent in any year 
of peace, favourable as peace is to com- 
merce in all its branches! 

It is highly satisfactory to observe that 
the principles on which this movement has 
been conducted, are such as we have re- 
commended as suitable to the occasion. 
The security seems to have been perfect : 
not a penny has been lost. The secrecy 
also seems to have been equally perfect ; 
not a name has been mentioned. The 
whole is now lodged under seal, which no 
individual has a right to break. 

The comparison between the two pe- 
riods, their consequences, their manage- 
ment, and their results, is of the most in- 
teresting description to the political and 
the mercantile world :—but this thereader 
will assuredly make for himself. 
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A Journey through Albania, and other 
Provinces of Turkey in Europe and Asia, 
to Constantinople, during the Years 1809 
and 1810. By J. C. Hobhouse, Esq. 2d 
Edition: 2 vols. soyal 4to. pp. 1150, 
price £5 53, Cawthorn, London, 
3833. 


Circumstances annexed a de- 
gree of celebrity to these Volumes, 
which is not common to books of Travels ; 
for though such works are usually ar- 
ranged under the head of “ entertaining 
treading,” yet few can boast of the whole 
of a first Idition, being exhausted pre- 
vious to publication. Mr. Burke’s Pro- 
phetical production on the French Revo- 
lution, may, indeed, be quoted as an 
instance of three Editions being sold by 
anticipation ; and anxious as we ourselves 
were, to peruse our long bespoken copies 


of that performance, we were put off 


with many others, time after time, ’ere we 
could obtain them. 

We attribute a part of this unusual 
readiness in ‘‘ the trade’ to speculate 
largely in Subscriptions for the Volumes 
before us, to the applause bestowed on Lord 
Byron’s Poem of ‘* Childe Harold,” and 
the report that he had been of the party 
with Mr. Hobhouse, ‘his is readily ac- 
knowledged. Mr. H. speaks of his 
Lordship in several places, as his ‘‘ friend,” 
his ‘‘ fellow traveller.” The compli- 
ment included in this public feeling is, 
therefore, in the first place directed to 
Lord B. It combines acknowledgment of 
his poetical talents, with a conviction of 
his powers of observation. It realizes the 
deference conceived for so much of his 
talent of description .of persons and 
places, as his accuracy in drawing Charac 
ters, &c. shewn in the notes to his Poem, 
taking for granted that nothing had been 
omitted, which might contribute to render 
the production of the party worthy of 
toth the names, to which the world was 
understood to be under obligation for an 
opportunity of perusing it. We own that 
we are glad of an opportunity of perusing 
these Travels : for though they are not in 
all their parts so new to us, who by pro- 
fession are acquainted with all that passes, 
at home or abroad, yet they contribute 
to confirm some notions, and to correct 
others, effectual’y. 


For many Voyages and Travels, we 
are indebted to Mercantile Navigators, 
or Agents for commercial houses; per- 
haps to Merchants themselves. Late years 
have seen Political Agents stand forward. 
to publish their /oyages also; but these 
have never been wholly free from Suspi- 
cion of having undergone a revision not 
intended to meintain their impartiality, 
or to augment the authority or clearness 
of their Narrative. The best accounts 
which have as yet appeared of these coun- 
tries have been published by French 
Envoyés commissioned to prepare them 
for submission to the rule of the Great 
Nation. Wherever, therefore, they found 
the smallest conformity to the main object 
of their Mission, they applauded without 
mercy or measure; wherever they dis- 
covered the contrary, the discovery did not 
reach the public ; though made, as we 
have reason to believe with great sincerity, 
to the Bureau by which they had been 
entrusted. No such imputation can at- 
tach to a British Nobleman and Gentleman 
travelling under no controul, of any kind: 
not bound to follow a course traced out 
for them on the Map, nor to become 
active Agents, or passive Observers, ac- 
cording to time and place. The purpose 
of their Masters, therefore, they could 
not subserve, for Masters they had none. 
The characters they had to sustain were 
totally different, were natural, not coun- 
terfeit, and these alone they were under 
any obligation to respect. 

We know not how far good policy al- 
lows us to be sorry that Italy, &c. is pro- 
hibited from the visits of our countrymen. 
Certainly, this acts as one cause for our 
better acquaintance with countries more 
remote. We know less of Italy it is 
true, but we know more of Greece and 
the Levant ; less of Rome and Naples, but 
more of Constantinople and of Athens ; 
St. Peter’s and Mount Vesuvius do not 
shine so frequently in description as they 
did; but Sancta Sophia and Mount Par- 
nassus are become much more familiar to 
English readers than ever they were be- 
fore. A blessed barren spot, that Mount 
Parnassus! Apollo and the Muses might 
recreate themselves there, antiently ; but 
by all accounts, that half score of celestials 
were content with fare on which a sub- 
stantial English farmer would starve, or 
they must have imported the necessaries 
of life from some happier soil. Perhaps 
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in places where they condescended to 
visit after due invocation, they might now 
and then pick up a few necessaries ; but 
in truth we incline to think that the God 
would have found something superior in 
the flavour of British Roast Beef, nor would 
have been satisfied with the smell; while a 
few pieces of onr Calico-Muslins, &c. 
would have beeu among the most ac- 
ceptable of presents—handsome presents 
too, to the Ladies, though accustomed to 
dresses of ‘* woven 

This, by the bye, is a digression ; and 
like other digressions, it breaks into the 
main argumeut of discourse, which we 
shall now resume no further, than to 
say, that after having had quite enough of 
Travels in the hacknied route of the 
‘© Grand Tour,’ Greece, Turkey, Asia 
Minor, &c. the subject of these Travels, 
have an air of novelty, which is mach 
in their favour. 

Every mark of authenticity and of di- 
ligent observation, distinguishes these 
volumes. They are registers of unques 
tionable fidelity. They shew the im- 
portance of Journals kept with regularity. 
Not seldom has this sedate adherence to 
remarks written at the moment, incal- 
culable advantages over Books made up in 
a lighter and more airy style, Taste may, 
no doubt, be shewn in every thing; but 
the prevaient wish in reading descriptions 
of foreign parts, is not to be delighted 
with the taste of the author, but to feel a 
conviction of the Trayeller’s good sense 
and accuracy. 

As these volumes contain a great va- 
riety of matters, we propose to observe 
just so much order in our report, as may 
lead our Readers to contemplate the peo- 
ple, which now inhabit these Countries, 
the Countries themselves, and the cireum- 
stanees which now, or probably soon, may 
affect them. But we shall not enter on this, 
till after a few preliminary observations. 


Our Travellers, accustomed to comfort- 
able accommodations in their own petty 
island, to find good beds and bedding, at 
those palaces by the road side, called Inns, 
thought them absolutely necessary. Ac- 
cordingly, their baggage was weighty. 
‘* Besides four large leathern trunks, 
weighing about eighty pounds when full, 
and three smaller trunks, they had a can- 
teen, which is quite indispensable: three 
leds, with bedding, and two light wooden 
gedsteads,” 


At the mention of Ledsteads the Turks of 
our corps lifted up their hands in astonish- 
ment. ‘ Never heard of such machines 
before, for travellers in their country !” 
and sure enough the «ight was sufficiently 
novel to engage the attention of some of 
their countrymen, at a place of repose 
where these lngitsimen happened to pass 
the night. The story is too good to be 
lost. 


The whole evening and part of the next 
morning, were spent in rambling about the 
ruins at Aiasaluk, and those under the hills 
io the west. We passed but a bad night in 
the coffee-hut. Only two other travellers, 
besides ourselves and our attendants, slept in 
the room, but some Turks of the village con- 
tinued loitering there, smoking and drinking 
coffee, until a Jate hour. Our wooden beds 
steads and our bed-clothes were the principal 
objects of their curiosity ; but when we went 
to bed, they watched ihe progress of our un- 
dressing with a smile of astonishment; and 
secing us divest ourselves of one article after 
another, looked as if they waited until we 
should strip off our skins, for they continued 
staring to the last, even after we were in bed, 
then burst into a laugh. It is probable, that 
uo former travellers had ever gone regularly 
to bed in the Frank fashion at Aiasaluk ; 
and as for the ‘Turks of the place, even the 
Aga himself can have but one change of gar- 
ments, and when once habited, is dressed for . 
half a year. 

The morning had hardly dawned when we 
were awakened, and found the same Turks 
taking their dish of coffee, and smoking at 
our bed-sides, waiting, although with nothing 
rude or uncivil in their manner, to witness 
our rising from, as they had before done our 
going to, our beds. 


Well! we doubt not, but these Turks 
returned to their habitations equally 
amused and edified ; and to this very day 
perhaps compare recollections of the un- 
accountable manners of their outlandish 
visitors. 

It was at the close of 1809, (Sept. 29) 
our travellers landed at Prevesa, in Al- 
bania, during a shower of rain, which 
gave no great increase of elegance to a 
town with narrow streets, or rather lanes; 
no pavement, wooden huts on each side ; 
gloomy, dripping, and miry. - 

They speedily quitted Prevesa, for 
Arta, and Arta, for Joannina, the usual 
residence of Ali Pacha; whois an old 
acquaintance of our’s. The Pacha (called 
Vizier) was absent; and our covntry- 
men found it proper to follow him to his 
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present abode, which was his birth place, 
the town of Tepellené. But we must not 
allow the metropolis of Albania, Joannina, 
to de passed over so slightly, especially as 
a fair held at this city shews by what 
means goods of English Manufacture 
might be still more extensively and gene- 
rally diffused than they yet are, throughout 
the rudest and least promising coun- 
tries. 


There is a fair which lasts a fortuight, 
held once a year on the plain, a mile and a 
half to the south-east of the city ; and during 
this time all the tradesmen are obliged to 
Jeave their shops in the Bazar and Bizestein, 
which are shut, and to set up booths in the 
plain. This the Vizier finds a very good 
method of getting at some knowledge of the 
actual property of his subjects. The fair 
was held during our residence in the city, and 
opened on the 8th of October, when we 
passed through it on horseback. The booths, 
occupying a great extent of ground, are built 
and fitted up exacuy as in England, and are 
divided into rows much more regular than 
the streets, and each allotted io some parti- 
colar merchandize. ‘There is also a piece of 
ground for the cattle, sheep, and horses, and 
several plots of green sward for the parties of 
dancers, who continue their amusements 
during the whole mght. 

Here are the goods imported from the 
Ionian Islands, and the ports of the Adriatic 
formerly, but now mostly from Malta, in 
Sclavonian vessels under the Turkish flag ; 
they are landed at Prevesa, Salora, Vallona, 
and Durazzo, and thence conveyed on horses 
to Ioannina. Our blockade of the Adriatic 
must soon cot off these supplies, and, as an 
English merchant disdains such petty traffic, 
Albania may soon be in want of the greater 
partofthem. Still, however, there are caps 
from Trieste, Leghorn, and Genoa, and some 
coffee and sngar from the first of these places. 
Knives, sword-blades, and gun-barrels, glass, 
and paper, are brought from Venice, but the 
three first of these articles are sold in all 
the little ports of Albania, without passing 
through Joannina. The gold and silver 
thread used in their embroidery, is obtained 
from Vienna, 

Cloth of French and German manufacture 
is sent from Leipsig. This is the chief 
article of importation, as it is from this fair 
that all the richer Greeks and Turks, not only 
in Albania, but in great part of Roumelia and 
in the Morea, supply themselves with the 
loose robes and pelisses of their winter dress. 
English cloth is in the highest estimation, but 
seldom to be met with here, or even in 
Smyrna and Constantinople, on account of 
its great price. The best of the cloth sold 
at Ioannina was not equal to the worst of that 


manufactured in England, and was of a coarse 
thin texture and very badly dyed. 

How far it might answer for English 
Merchants to station their agents at the 
fair of Joannina we cannot pretend to say ; 
but if the Germans and French contrive 
to send their goods thither, we see no 
reason why our countrymen should in 
this instance be behind them in the spirit 
of enterprize. This idea seems also to 
have struck Mr. H. who annexes a list of 
exports and imports. We only add on 
this subject, that it has not escaped the 
closest attention of the French Agents. 
In another place Mr. H. informs us that 
‘* Patent London shot may be bought of 
all numbers in most of the towns of the 
Morea.” Why not other London com- 
modities, and in the towns of Albania ? 

To Albania, the country, the people, the 
produets, its conveniencies for 
merce, &c. Mr. H. devotes many pages. 
His descriptions differ in some respects, as 
might be expected, from those inserted in 
Pouqueville, (whose volumes were the 
best, previously extant, on the subject) 
yet on the whole, no more than may 
easily be accounted for, from the different 
opportunities enjoyed by the French and 
English travellers. 

Mr. H. deseribes the Albanian pea- 
santry as far superior to the Greeks ; their 
character includes nothing of ‘‘ the cring- 
ing, down-cast, timid look of the Greek 
peasant.” He found among the Albanian 
women some that were ‘“ handsome,” 
though employed in laborious offices : this 
compliment he refuses to the Greek ladies, 
Ali Pacha is of course a principal object 
of our travellers’ curiosity. They found 
him at Tepellené. The description of 
the Court-Yard of his Palace is amusing. 

The court at Tepellent, which was en- 
closed on two sides by the palace, aud on the 
other two sides by wh 


like what we might have, perhaps, beheld 
some hundred years ago in the castle-yaid of 
a great Feudal Lord. Soldiers, with their 
arms piled against the wall near them, were 
assembled in different parts of the square; 
some of them pacing slowly backwards and 
forwards, and others sitting on the ground in 
groups. Several horses, completely compa- 
risoned, were being led about, whilst others 
were neighing under the hands of the grooms. 
In the past farthest from the dwelling, pre- 
parations were making for the feast of the 
night ; and several kids and sheep were being 


igh wall, presented 
at our first entrance, with a sight something: 
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dressed by cooks who were themselves half 
armed. Every thing wore a most martial 
look, though not exactly in the style of the 
head-quariers of a Christian general; for 
many of the soldiers were in the most com- 
mon dress, without shoes, aud having more 
wildoess in their air and manner than the 
Albanians we had before seen. 

On our arrival, we were informed that we 
were to be lodged in the palace; aud, ac- 
cordingly, dismounting, we ascended a flight 
of wooden steps into a long gallery with two 
wings, opening into which, as in a large 
English inn, were the doors of several apart- 
ments. Into one of these we were shown, 
and found ourselves lodged in a chainber fiued 
up with large silken sofas, and having another 
room above it for sleeping; a convenience 
scarcely ever to be met with in Turkey. His 
Highness (for so the Pashas of three tails 
are called by their attendant Greeks) sent a 
congratulatory message to us on our arrival, 
ordering every thing to be provided for us by 
his own household ; and mentioning, at the 
same time, that he was sorry the Ramazan 
prevented him from having eur company 
with him at one of his repasts. He oidered, 
however, that sherbets, sweetmeats, aud 
fruits, should be sent to us from his own 
harem. 

At sunset the drum was beat in the yard, 
and the Albanians, most of them being Turks, 
went to prayers. In the gallery, which was 
open on one side, there were eight or nine 
little boxes fitted up with raised seats and 
cushions, between the wooden pillars sup- 
porting the roof; and in each of :hese there 
was a party smoking, or playing at draughts. 

I had now an opportunity of remarking 
the peculiar quietness and ease with which 
the Mahometans say their prayers; for, in 
the gallery, some of the graver sort began 
their devotions in the places were they were 
sitting, entirely undisturbed and unnoticed 
by those around them, who were otherwise 
employed. ‘The prayers, which last about 
ten nunutes, are not said aloud, but muttered 
sometimes in a low voice, and sometimes 
with only a motion of the lips; aud, whe- 
ther performed in the public street or ina 
room, excite no attention from any one. Of 
more than a hundred in the gallery, there 
were only five or six at prayers. The Al- 
banians are not reckoned strict Mahometans ; 
but no ‘Turk, however irreligious himself, is 
ever seen even to smile at the devotions of 
others ; and to disturb a man at prayers 
would, in most cases, be productive of fatal 
consequences, 


We recommend the consideration of 
this last sentence to our heedless British 
youth. ‘The contempt they incur by 
Jeering at acts of worship in foreign parts, 


contributes but too much to the scandal 
thrown on our nation of “ not being 
Christians.” An address to the deity is 
too solemn an action, to be the proper 
subject of man’s ridicule. 

We must add a few words on these 
Albanians, who seem to have taken a 
strong hold on the writer’s imagination, 
before we proceed to his remarks on ano; 
ther race of people. 

They hate steady and orderly labour. 
Hence they wander on the mountains or 
in the forests, with their flocks and herds ; 
for the life of the shepherd is a life both 
of laziness and peril. An Albanian’s su- 
preme delight is to be occupied in the wars 
of the Pacha, or of the village ; to bask in 
the sunshine, to smoke, to eat, to drink, to 
doze, or to stroll slowly round the garden 
of the cottage, tinkling a senseless lute, 
Nay, so far is this disposition carried in 
them, that they speak dy signs, rather 
than by words. If one of them is asked 
whether there is any fear of robbers 
on such a road, and he means to say there 
is no cause for alarm, he pushes his little 
red cap over his eyes, as much as to say, 
man might travel there blindfolded.” 
Sometimes instead of saying ‘‘ No, none 
atall, not the least in the world,” he puts 
his thumb under his upper fore-teeth, and 
draws it out smartly, making the same 
kind of sound as we employ in place of 
the interjection, alas! Jt is not very 
easy to know when they mean to answer 
in the affirmative, and when in the ne- 
gative, as a shake of the head, serves both 
for no and yes.” A pretty kind of orators 
these Albanians! We recommend them 
for trial in the Corps Diplomatique :—but 
we do not recommend any man to travel 
through ¢he r couutry blindfolded. 

{t were greatly to be wished that the 
Albanians paid a higher degree of real’ 
respect to their women. They are guilty 
of excesses to which such a sentiment 
would be an insuperable bar. It would 
also ameliorate their condition ia other 
respects besides morals. By ceasing tar 
treat their females 2s cattle, they would 
acquire a relish for domestic hie; they 
would cease to be robbers, by profession ;' 
they would become better husbands, bet- 
ter men, and better citizens. We fear. 
however, that some reformation is abso- 
lutely indispensable among the ladies also; 
for who can but pity the man, tied for 
life toa kind of Egyptian mammy, or a 
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wax doll, Queen Elizabeth, to wit, ora 
mask of white and red paint—all these 
repugnancies united are surely enough to 
render even a bride disgusting !—the un- 
gallant would say—horrible! Neverihe- 
less, they meet in Mr. H's. account when 
describing a Marriage Procession. 


A slave of the Harem, and an Albanian 
Officer, a Christian in the Vizier’s service, 
were the parties. 

First, the bridegroom passed through the 
streets ‘attended by a large party of men with | 
fiddles, and with many others carrying lanterns 
of coloured paper, and he proceeded to fetch 
his bride from the Seraglio of his Highness. 
Half an hour afterwards we saw the whole 
party moving along to the house of the bride- 
groom. ‘The streets were full of people. At 
the head of the procession was the bride- 
groom with his band of musicians and lan- 
tern-bearers, followed also by a long crowd of 
men. Next came six young girls, splendidly 
dressed in gold and silver stuffs, with their 
long hair flowing over the shoulders; two 
of them carried infants in their arms. Then 
appeared a woman more richly habited, 
bearing on ber head a small red trunk, con- 
taining the portion with which the bride, ac- 
wenne custom, as belonging to the Ha- 
rem, had been presented by Ali himself. 
Behind her came the bride herself, to whose 
appearance it is impossible for me to do 
justice. [t was some time before we were 
thoroughly convinced that what we saw was 
not some doll dressed up for the occasion. 
She had scarcely any perceptible motion, 
except a slow march from side to side, and 
she resembled more than any thing else I 
can recollect the wax figure of Queen Eli- 
zabeth in Westminster Abbey, for not onl 
her dress, but herself was to the full as stiff. 
Her face, not a muscle of which moved, was 
daubed. with a mask of white and red paint, 
and she seemed cautious not to alter, in the 
least, the position of her head, for fear of 
throwing off a high cap studded with pieces 
of gold money. Her left hand was held by 
an armed Albanian magnificently drest, and 
her right by a Greek priest. Behind her was 
a vast crowd of women, with music and 
lanterns. 

The procession moved so slowly, and the 
number of people was so great, that the 
street was not clear of them for nearly an 
hour. The marriage had taken place in the 
morning, but the bride had returned to her 
apartments, that she might be carried off in 
triumph during the night. 

The Albanians differ essentially from 
the Greeks, especially in some parts of 
Greece, on the article of property ne- 


bania, generally speaking, the females are 
not nearly so numerous as the other sex, 
the bride, therefore, often does not bring 
a portion to ber hasband, but tae man to 
his wife, and he is expected to get toge- 
ther about a thousand piusters, before he 
can expect to be married. But in a dis- 
trict scarcely four hours distant from 
Thebes things are widely altered- Here 
the woman must acquire the ‘housand 
piasters, or be doomed to live * in single 
blessedness.” 


Mazee, says Mr. H. contains fifty huts, 
which hold much more than the usual pro- 
portion of inhabitants, about five hundred. 
Most of those whom we saw were females ; 
they told us that the males were scarce in 
that part of the country, and that, therefore, 
contrary to common custom, no woman 
could get married without bringing about a 
thousand piasters to her hushand.—Ac+ 
cordingly, several of those whom we saw, in 
compliance with a fashion before noticed, 
were collecting their portion on their hair ; 
and the tresses of a pretty young girl amongst 
them hung down nearly to her feet, entirely 
strung with paras from top to bottem. Yet 
though in a starving condition, and passing, 
as they assured us with tears in their eyes, 
whole days without food, neither the mo- 
thers rior the danghters will strip off any of 
the ornamental ecin which has been once as- 
signed for the portion-money, s0 much does 
their hope of a future good overcome their 
feelings of a present suffering. 


There is something so philosophical in 
this disposition, that we cannot but wish 
these beauties well. Nay, we could al- 
most forgive some benevolent ! Tyrant—to 
be sure there are suach—who would double 
the happiness of the country, by bring- 
ing the batchelors of Albania to Mazee in 
search of spouses ;—the most gallant way 
of managing the affair; or by sending off 
a caravan of these young damsels, to the 
mountains of Albania,—the mode most 
correctly & la Turque. Our readers will 
recollect that this occurs in the antient 
Beeotia, a country not famous in the classic 
page for delicacy of sentiment or re- 
finement in manners, 

The character of the modern Greeks 
will not rise very high in estimation from 


They seem to be rather adapted to excite 
admiration in French than in English 
minds. Their habits, too, are more con- 
genial to those of France; they are vain, 


cessary ptevious to Matrimony, In Al- 


garrulous, upstart, oppressive, and fickle. 


the perusal of Mr. H's. account of them. . 
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« Dresed in a little brief authority,” they 
tyrannize over their betters ; and they in- 
trigue, in every station of life, which by 
chance they occupy. We have long sus- 
pected that the antient Greeks were not 
so essentialy different from the modern, as 
prejudice, originating in our early studies, 
beguiles us to imagiue. Mr. H. is not far 
from entertaining the same opinion, 

Tt cannot appear at all surprising, that in 
their habits of life the modern Greeks should 
very much resemble the picture that has been 
transmitted to us of the ancient illustrious 
inhabitants of their country. Living on the 
fruits of the same soil, and under the same 
climate, apparently not changed since the 
earliest ages, it would be strange if their phy- 


. sical constitutions, and in some measure their 


tempers, were not very similar to those of the 
great people whom we call their ancestors ; 
and, in fact, 1 take their bodily appearance, 
their dress, their diet, and, as [ said before, 
their tempers, to differ but little from those 
of the ancient Greeks. 

There is a national likeness observable in 
all the Greeks, though, on the whole, the 
islanders are darker, and of a stronger make 
than those on the main land. Their faces are 
just such as served for models to the ancient 
sculptors, and their young men in particular, 
are of that perfect beauty, which we should 
perhaps consider too soft and effeminate in 
those of that age in our more northern climate. 
Their eyes are large and dark, from which 
circumstance Mavromati, or Black-eyes, is a 
very common survame: their eye-brows are 
arched ; their complexions are tather brown, 
but quiteclear; and their cheeks and lips are 
tinged with a bright vermilion. The oval of 
their faces is regular, and all their features in 
perfect proportion, except that their ears are 
rather larger than ordinary: their hair is dark 
and long, but sometimes quite bushy, and, 
as they shave off all of it which grows on the 
fore part of the crown and the side of the face, 
not at all becoming: some of the better sort 
cut off all their hair, except a few locks 
twisted into a knot on the top of the head. 
On their upper lips they wear a thin long 
mustachio, which they are at some pains to 
keep quite black, Beards are wora only by 
the clergy and the Archontes Presbuteroi, or 
Codja-bashees, and other men of authority. 
Their necks are long, but broad and firmly 
set, their chests wide and expanded, their 
shoulders strong, but round the waist they 
are rather slender. ‘Their legs are perhaps 
larger than those of people accustomed to 
tighter garments, but are strong aud well 
made. ‘Their stature is above the middling 
size, and their make muscular but not brawny, 
round and well filled out, but net inclined to 
corpulenoy. 
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Both the face and the form of the women 
are very inferior to those of the men, Though 
they have the same kind of fvatures, their 
eyes are too languid, and their complexions 
too pale, and, even from the age of twelve, 
they have a flaccidity and looseness of person 
which is far from agreeable. They are genc- 
rally below the height which we are accuse 
tomed to think becoming in a female, and 
when alittle advanced in life, be.ween twenty- 
five and thirty years of age, are commonly 
rather fat and uuwieldy. 

That there are no exceptions to this general 
character, 1 do not, of course, mean to ad= 
vance ; but that | did not myself see any very 
pretty Greek woman during my tour, L can 
safely assert. ‘Lhe females of the better sort, 
however, do not at all neglect the care of their 
charms, but make use of washes and paints 
to improve the lustre of their complexions: 
they have even a curious form of praver which 
deprecates the injurious tanning of the March 
suns. ‘hey colour the inside of their eye- 
lashes, some with a mixture of antimony and 
oil, called in Turkish, surméh; others’ with 
the soot made of the smoke from the gam of 
Labdanum, and they throw a powder in the 
corners of the eye to add to its brilliancy. The 
white paint used by them is made of powdered 
cowries, or smail shells, and lemon-juice ; the 
red, from the roots of the wild lily, washed 
four or five times, and then dried, and pre- 
served in close pots. The powder is itself 
white, but when rubbed with the band into 
thecheek, gives a vermilion tinge which does 
not wash out, and is thought not to injure 
the skin. ‘This must be owned a good ex- 
change for ihe thick coat of white-lead which 
covered both the face aud bosom of the Athee 
nian ladies of old. 

The effect of this painting is not, as far as 
I saw, at all agreeable, though the Greek 
ladies themselves must think it very imposing, 
for en the most important ceremonies, such as 
betrothing, and marrying, the bride is daubed 
with thick coats of colours, laid on without 
any attempt to resemble nature. Occasionally 
also, but more particularly at Constantinople, 
they wear patches; a custom, if not derived 
from ancient anthoriiies, brought, I suppose, 
from Christendom. 


If the aucient sophistications of Greek 
manners have not lost their hold on the 
mind of the people, neither have the sa- 
perstitions which formerly they cherished 
with fondness. Weil is it for the Athenians 
that Christianity has banished those which 
were most enormous, that it checks and 
opposes the whole; yet some continue. 
Had we found witches in Thessaly, the 
wonder might have been moderate ;_ but 
at Athens, the polite, the learned, the ca- 
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pital of Greece, the dread of witches and 
witchcraft prevails with little relaxation. 
Mr. H. gives a proof of this in his visit 
to the Stadium of Herodes Atticus, a 
short walk from “ the city.” 

On visiting this cavern, the recollections of 
past times must, for a time, give way to 
reflections caused by the sight of some present 
objects. The first day I visited the place, I 
observed a flat stone in the side of the rock, 
strewed with several bits of coloured rag, 
broken glass, flour, and honey, and a handful 
or two of dry pease. As 1 was going to 
examine them, a Greek in company exe 
claimed, ‘* Don’t touch them, Aflfendi, they 
are the Devil’s goods—they are magical.” On 
enquiry, he assured me thai some old women 
of Athens, well known to be witches, came 
often to this cavern in the dead of the night, 
and there performed their incantations, leaving 
these remnants for offerings to the evil spirit. 
Another person most seriously informed me, 
that this was not all, for that these same 
enchantresses had been often seen, during a 
midnight storm, skimming off the foam of 
the sea where it rolls against tne long pebbly 
beach, near the ancient port of Phalerus. 
These witches (a decrepid creature was pointed 
out to meas one of them) are hated and feared 
by Greeks and Turks, and make use of their 
supposed art to extort charity from the credu- 
lous and terrified females of both nations. 


We quote another instance equally 
gross, though much more elegant. 


The monastery of St. Cyriani has nothing 
warthy of notice, except four shafts of marble 
columns, supporting the dome of the church. 
The ruin from which these were saved, was 
probably that of the Temple of Venus; for 
the fountain, which seems to have been the 
sacred spring in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple, which the Athenian matrons used 
to frequent for its medicinal virtues, is still to 
be seen a little above the monastery. To this 
we were conducted by one of the monks. 
There are three artificial basins, or stone 
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child-birth, and is annually blessed from above 
by the descent of two doves, who play round 
the fountain, and re-ascend to heaven. The 
man assured us, to remove all incredulity, 
that a Despotes, a monk of Cyriani, had seen 
them himself; but that he was, indeed, the 
most holy mau in the whole country. 


Are these the people qualified to debate 
in arms and policy with the ferocious 
though indolent Turk ? This subject we 
reserve for another place: but having in- 
cidentally applied the term ferocious to 
the present masters of Greece, and of 
some of the finest provinces of Europe, 
we transcribe a striking instance of the 
propriety with which we have used that 
epithet, and this the rather, because we 
not long ago* recorded particulars of the 
dethronement of a Christian Sovereign ; 
but an event contemporary, of a much 
milder character. Gustavus of Sweden 
lives, though he does not reign ; precautions 
were eveti taken to preserve his life: he 
enjoys moreover, a pension from his 
Country. 


Unhappy Selim! the best of the 
Turkish Emperors, the most humane, 
mild, and considerate ; the most desirous 
of doing good; the most alive to the in- 
terests of his people ; the most attentive 
to the weaknesses of the state; the most 
sensible, the best informed, and the most 
judicious, had he not fallen on evil days 
and troubious times, Perhaps he was not 
firm enough. The defect is great in a 
Sovereign ; yet Gustavus who thought 
firmness his strongest characteristic, was 
no more saved by that virtue than Selim, 
who did not adequately exert it. Con- 
vinced of the inability of his military 
force, according to its antient constitution 


| to meet modern armies with advantage, 


or even on equal terms, Selim endea- 


troughs, one above the other, receiving a Voured to raise up a power which should 
water veiy clear and cold; that in the middle | counterpoise that of the Janissaries, before 


is inclos 


in an arched grotto, possibly part | he disbanded that inefficient corps. 


He 


of the foundation of the Temple of Venus— | failed, from circumstances beyond his con- 


five feet wide, eight long, and twelve high. 
There is at the end of the cave a niche, and 
under this, to the right, almost covered with 
a large slab of stone, is the spring. 

The miraculous virtues of the water have 
survived the temple, and the worship of 
Venus. Our conductor told us, that once a 
year, on the feast of Panagia, many of the 


troul. The troops who were not a match 
for their enemies, were more than 2 
match for their Sultan; and the com- 
plaint of innovation became the pretext 
for revolt. Mr. H. adds the ‘‘ increasing 
kindness with which General Sebastiani 
was received at all hours in the Seraglio, 


Greek females of Athens repair to this grotto, | and enjoyed familiar converse with the 


light up the niche with small wax-tapers, as 
offerings to the Virgin, and then drink and 
wash in the spring, which eases the pains of 


Sultan himself, became a topic of anni- 


* Compare Panorauta, vol. xii, p. 916. 
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madversion” among the Ecelesiastics, who 
now united with the Soldiery. How 
fatal was Gallic friendship! In the month 
of May 1807, the tumult burst out, 
Already bad several bloody victims fallen, 
if possible to satisfy the entaged troops : 
but they declared that ‘ Tne heads exr- 
posed were not those of the enemies whose 
punishment ihey had demanded.” The 
Sultan hearing this last intelligence, sent 
for the Matti, and oa learning that he 
withheld his advice, found that he had 
ceased to reign, 

he Janissaries, headed by the traitor 
Mousa, had alieady found their way into the 
Seragiio, when the Sultan retired to the 
mosck oj tne palace, and wrapping himself in 
the robe of Mahomet, took his seat in 
the corner of the sanciuary. Here he was 
fouud by the Mafti, who intreated him to 
subani to the wishes of the people, and to 
resign his crown. Another report says, that 
previously to this moment, he had told his 
atiendants that he would reign no more, and 
ordered them to bring his suceesser before 
him. The circumstances of his actual depo- 
sition were vot exactly known; but on the 
evening of the same day (the 2Q:h) it was uo- 
derstood in all the quariers of the capital, that 
Selim, the most injured if not the best of the 
Ottomans, had stept from a throne to a prison, 
and that the reigning monarch was his cousin 
Mustapha the Fourth, eldest soa of Sulian 
Abdulhamid. 


But Selim had officers who loved his 
person and respected his virtues, Mus- 
tapha Pacha of Rudshuk, surnamed Bai- 
ractar (Ensign) in memorial of his hum- 
ble origin, promoted, as he constantly 
boasted, by the personal favour of his 
Sovereign, continued to adhere to him, 
though averse from his innovations. He 
collected an army of nearly 40,000 men, 
chiefly Albanians, and advanced to Con- 
stantinople about the end of the year, 
His force inspired terror; and though 
Mustapha sat on the throne in the Se 
raglio, yet the real power, and even the 
semblance of power, was transferred to 
the camp of Buiractar. 

The 28th of July, of the year 1808, was 
fixed upon by Mustapha fora hunting expe- 
dition to the forests of Belgrade, and it was 
determined by Bairactar to enter the Sereglio 
on the same day, during the absence of the 
Grand Signior, and preventing his return to 
the palace, finally to exclude him from the 
throne. Selim was yet alive in those apart- 
ments of the Seraglio which the crimes and 
misfortunes of the Ottomans have set apart 
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for the confinement of their dethroned prin- 
ces, and it was the preservation of the Sultan 
whom he resolved to restore, that prompted 
Irim to attempt by stratagem that which he 
might have accomplished by force. Unfor- 
tunately the secret of bis intention was not 
confined to his own breast, but was entrusted 
to several of the ministers of the Divan, and 
the Grand Vizier, though a friend, was suse 
pected to have betrayed him to the Saltan; for 
on the appointed day, whea Bairactar marched 
into the city, he found the gates of the Se- 
raglio closed, the pages and body guard under 
arms, and every preparation for a determined 
resistance. 

The victorious rebel disappointed, but not 
intimidated, gave orders for an imuedsate as- 
sault. The contest lasted only a short time, 
but the interval was fatal to Selim. Ov the 
sound of the first shot, the emissaries of the 
Sultan were dispatched to bis apartments, 
where they found, as ts reported, the de- 
throned monareh at his devotions, and ot- 
tempted to surprise him whilst in the attitade 
of prayer. He discerned their purpose, and 
before the bow-string could be fitted to his 
neck, wounded oue of the mates with his 
hangias, but being thrown upon bis back, 
was overpowered, and instantly strangled. 

From the murder of Selim the exeeutioners 
proceeded to the apartments of Mabmoad, 
the youngest son of Abdulhamid, and the 
only remaining prince of the blood royal. 
There was still some hope for the Sultan in 
the eventual death of ‘his brotfer. Selim was 
no more; the rebels, the audacious Batractar 
himself, would respect the last of the Otto- 
man race. ‘I'hé mutes rushed into the cham. 
ber of the confined prince; but Mahmoud 
was no where to be found: the fond fidelity 
of a slave had concealed him in the furnace 
ofa bath. he feeble contest continued un- 
der the walls, and the assailants thandered at 
the gates, whilst the search for the prince 
was prosecuted with redoubled eagerness and 
anxiety. The place of his concealment had 
alone escaped the scrutiny, and the fate of the 
monarchy depended upon whether or not the 
gates should be forced before the royal pri- 
soner was discovered. What must have 
been the feelings of Mahmoud, what the 
sensations of his faithful slave, when the 
shouts of the Albanians proclaimed that 
Bairactar had burst his way into the Seraghio? 
The insurgents rushed to the interior of the 
palace, headed by their leader, and by the in- 
trepid Seid Ali, the Capudan-Pasna. Ad- 
vancing to the third gare, they called aloud 
for the instant appearance of Selim, and the 
eunuchs of Mustapha casting the body of the 
murdered monarch before them, exclaimed 
Behold the Su/tan whom ye seek! Bairaetar, 
overpowered at the sight, threw himself on 


the corpse of his murdered, benefactor, and 
Cc 
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wept bitterly ; but being roused by the exhor- 
tation of Seid Ali, who told him that this 
was not the time for grief but for revenge, 
pressaded hastily to the presence chamber. 

ustapha never shewed himself worthy of 
his crown uatil the moment when he was 
compelled to resign it. He did not despair of 
awing the rebels into submission by the Otto- 
man majesty: atleast he was determined to 
fall with dignity, and on the entrance of 
Bairaetar was found seated upon his throne in 
his usual state, and surrounded by the oflicers 
of the Imperial household. ‘The indignant 
chief was not moved by the august spec- 
tacle, but advancing towards the Sultan, 
him from his seat, saying to in a 
bold and angry tone, Wuat post THOU 
THERE? YIELD THAT PLACE TO A WOR- 
THIER! 

The account of the conduct of the Sultan 
is variously related ia the different reports of 
this last transaction of his reign ; but what- 
ever was the measure of his resistance, it 
proved ineffectual ; for on the same nigiit the 
cannon of the Seraglio announced to the peo- 
ple the deihrouement of Mustapha the 
Fourth, and tie elevation of Mahomet the 
second. 


Tt is worth our while to pursue the 
consequences of these tragical events ; 
which in fact were but introductory to 
others. Though Bairactar raised 
himself to power, aod was now announced 
Vizier, yet he had not removed the en- 
mity of the Janissaries, nor conciliated 
their prejudices. He caused indeed, in 
the true Gallic style, the principal officers 
&c. of the Janissaries and of his Albani- 
ans, after a civic feast, to unsheath their 
sabres, and to swear on them eternal fide- 
lity to each other. But, Ais A/banians 
began theirmarch from Constantinople the 
next morning. 

Fatal reliance! Bairactar retained but 
about 4,000 faithful troops immediately 
with him; and his friend Cadi Pacha, 
Jay jn Scutari, with 8,000 more. 


Two days afier the feast at Sweet Waters, 
on the 14th of Nevember, 1808, after the 
passevend had commenced their nightly 
rounds, a large body of the Janissaries issued 
from their quarters, and surrounding the 
palace of the Porte, at that time the habita- 
tionof the Vizier,and the ministers, imme- 
diately set fire to the building. Bairactar 
and his friends, on the discovery of the as- 
sault, contrived to escape and shelier them- 
selves in Barut-Hane, asmal! powder magazine 
of stone ; but those who were unable to fly, 
were either destroyed by the assailants, or con- 


sumed in the conflagration. ‘The Janissaries 
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rushed to the other dwellings in which their 
enemies were lodged, and laid the vicinity of 
the Porte in ashes. Barut-Hane they at- 
tacked ia vain, but in the middle of the 
night a tremendous explosion shook all the 
quarters of the capital, and it was found that 
the magazine, with the Grand Vizier and his 
companions, had been blown into the air. 
Whether this event occurred by accident or 
design, is at this day unknown, but it de- 
cided the issue, although it was far from 
proving the conclusion of the contest. The 
Seimens, the armed populace, and the Albs- 
nians, who would have rallied under Bairac- 
tar and perhaps have overpowered their anta- 
gonists, were dispirited by the fatal even: 5 
but seeing that they were destined for slaugh- 
ter, prepared for a determined resistance- 
The streets of the city during the whole of 
the 15th were the scene of a continued actions 
in which the Janissaries were worsted, but 
the Seimens suffered severely in the loss of 
the nephew of their late master, a youth of 
distinguished bravery, whom they had placed 
at their head, 

On the 16th Cadi-Pasha passed over from 
Seutari at the head of his eight thousand 
troops, and marching through the court of 
St. Sophia, proceeded to the barracks of the 
Gebeges, in the vicinity of the mosck, where 
five hundied of the Janissaries had taken their 
stand. Cadi surroanding the square, did not 
attempt to force an entrance, but setting fire 
to the building, retained his regiments at 
their stations until the quarters were con- 
sumed, and the whole of the five hundred 
were burnt alive. 

The Asiatics, leaving the ruins in flames, 
made no efforts to extinguish the spreading 
conflagration, but departed in search of their 
enemies, and filled the streets with carnage. 
The town was in a blaze from the walls of 
the Seraglio to the aqueduct of Valens, and a 
man-of-war, by the order of Seid Ali, con- 
tinued at the same time to play upon the 
Janissaries’ barracks, The event was doubt- 
ful on the night of the 16th, during which, 
the shrieks of the women, the shouts of the 
soldiers, and the repeated discharges of fire- 
arms, declared to the terrified inhabitants of 
Pera that the sanguinary struggle had not 
ceased in any quarter of the city. The fire 
had raged for four and twenty hours, and the 
artillery of the ship was still beating upon the 
barracks of the Etmeidan, when, on the en- 
suing morniog, the forces of the arsenal and 
of Tophana, announced that they had united 
themselves to the Janissaries, and thus gave 
the victory to the least deserving of the anta- 
gonists. 

Until that moment Sultan Mahmoud, 
having closed the palace gates, awaited within 
the walls of the Seraglio the event of the con- 
test, but the decision of the seamen and the, 
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cannoniers, réndéred it necessary for him to 
consult his own safety by an exertion of the 
Imperial authority in behalf of the trium- 
phant party. His counsellors, for it is not 
known that Mahmoud himself gave the or- 
der, thought fit to secure him from the vic- 
tors by the death of the imprisoned Mustapha, 
who was strangled, and that so secretly, that 
the circumstances of his execution have never 
transpired. 


Any remarks of ours on these ferocities 
would but weaken their effect on the 
minds of our readers. Here then we 
close this part of our report on Mr. 
Hobhouse’s volumes. 
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An Historical Account of the Laws against 
the Catholics, both in England and Ire- 
land: ashort Account of the Laws for the 
Panishinent of Heresy in general ; with 
copious Notes, &c. By Jemes Baldwin 
Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple. Svo. 
pp. 366, Noves 180. Price 14s. Under- 
wood aud Blacks, London, 1813. 


Wauatever may have been the im- 
perfections of the Panorama, during that 
series of years in which it has solicited the 
public favour, nonecan charge it with the 
sin of religious intolerance. Never have 
we desired the punishment of any man 
who honestly pleaded the rights of con- 
science. 

‘True it is, we have insisted on integ- 
rity and honour in those who held osten- 
sible situations ; and we have further in- 
sisted that those who had obtained such 
preferment under certain stipulations, 
were bound to vindicate those stipulations 
by strict conformity, or to surrender that 
preferment which they obtained (or held) 
against the dictates of their private judg- 
ment. In this is no hardship. But, there 
is not only bardship but crucliy, and the 
very opposite to real Christianity, in en- 
deavouring by means of civil penalties to 
enforce any religious principle, persua- 
sion, Opinion or practice. 

Against that we protest, as pertaining 
too much to Popery. We do not say to 
the Catholic religion taken strictly; but to 
its worst form, that which excludes to 
the utmost of its power from the grace of 
God, whoever is not previously an ad- 
herent of the Pope. We have never 
sanctioned ill treatment in any shape to 
Papists, They are free to the rights of 
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men; to the rights of Christians—and 
the only debate we suppose at present 
existing, worth calling a debate is—whe- 
ther they shall exercise ail the privileges 
of Britons. 

So far as the privileges of Britons are 
civil privileges this ceases to be a religious 
question, and becomes a civil enquiry. It 
might therefore be argued, were the par- 
ties soinclined, with the utmost coolness 
and urbanity, Change the names of the 
querists: put A. and B. for the dispu- 
tants, and banish all animosity, jealousy, 
emulation and revenge. This we could 
do with most, or all, the sects into which 
the Christian world is divided.—But, in 
the case of the Catholic church, certain 
recollections cling to the memory, and 
this quietude forsakes us. 

The Romish church moreover disclaims 
the possibility of being a sect; and 
charges all who dissent from its dominion 
with heresy, error, schism, false doctrine, 
and a thousand other damnabilities, at 
which the hair stands on end, “* like quills 
upon the fretfal porcupine.” Can we 
then argue a matter cooly, when (by sup. 
position) we stand on the very brink of 
hell? When all the horrors of Satan's 
kingdom, are brought to our reconnois- 
sance, and we are bid to prepare for the 
yawning gulph, opening—do you not see 
it?—do you not feel it ?— beneath our feet, 
how can we calmly enquire into the mat- 
ters proposed ? 

Surely this is a great error in the Ca- 
tholics : they terrify us first out of our 
senses, and then desire our sedate deter- 
mination as men of sense. They intreat 
of all things our placid, chearful, acqui- 
escence in their principles and practices, 
after having roused every particle of Bri- 
tish blood in us, into effervescence, — shall 
we say, into fever ? 

The volume before us isa laboured per- 
formance ; but it has not made that ime 
pression on us, which a more simple and 
succinct statement formerly did, in which 
the disabilities under which all sectaries 
labour in common with the Catholics 
were stated, and then those were noted 
separately, which separately affect the 
members of the Church of Rome. Why 
should the Catholics, as separatists from 
the religious persuasion of the majority of 
the community expect advantages supe-. 
rior to those enjoyed by other separatists? 
We desire reason for this. Is it answered 
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—‘* we are numerous,” that is not rea- 
son: it isforee. We are rich"—that 
is not reason: itis accident. “ We are 
valiant.”—Valour is 2 good thing, but 
still it is not reason, And thus we might 
particularise a dozen of excellent quali- 
tiess yet, leave the question unanswered, 
because it depends on the reason, or rea- 
sonableness of the thing; on its greater 
reason or reasonableness. 

Qa opening this volume, we were 
charmed to think that now we had met 
with the man to our mind. His first 
chapter isintitled ** Ox the Laws against 
Heresy in general.” Now, then, for a 
view of the right gradually assumed by 
the Church of Rome to promulgate laws 
agaipst heresy, and to enforce those laws 
by ctv'l sanctions. Mr. B.’s opening para- 
graph seemed to justify our expectations. 
«* That singular extension of legislative 
authority, which claims a jurisdiction 
over our thoughts, words, and deeds, in 
matters between God and our consciences, 
wasimmediately cerived to our common 
law from the code of the Roman cano- 
nists.” “Here was a fair opportunity for 
saying a few words in exposure of the 
Roman canonists, as enforcing dominion 
over conscience. Our author disappoints 
ns: not a line bas he written on the sub- 
ject. Again we were disappointed, on 
opening his second chapter : ‘* The com- 
mencement of the papal authority io Bri 
tain, may be referred to the mission of 
Augustine, in the year 597. The pogan 
superstitions, and intestine wars cof the 
Saxons, however, added to the opposition 
of the ancient British priests, rendered its 
progress rather gradual than rapid "— 
Every reader we presome would trom this 
Janguage conclude that these ‘ ancient 
British priests,” were heathen, in epposi- 
tion to Christianity. Mow great then is his 
surprize when told they were Christians ! 
Christians who had received their instruc- 
tions from St. Paal, and had establish- 
ments of their own in which the true 
faith was taught :—in short, who were 
not Angli but Angeli, had they added to 
their creed an oath of submission to the 
see of Rome. We confess, that these 
disingenuous Omissions gave us a distaste 
against the work; and we can now only 
characterize it, as a pleading on one side 
of the question, noi as a treatise tracing 
eflects form causes; and stating—as such 
a treatise should state, the reasons of go- 


vernment deduced from foreign or from 
domestic circumstances. We have always 
understood that the history of a law, isa 
part of the law, in the judgment of 
every enlightened lawyer : and we invite 
Mr. B. to ailow a much greater influence 
to the facts of history, foreign included, 
by way of introduction to certain expla- 
natious of the inducements felt by the na- 
tional powers, to the passing of many of 
the statutes, on which he has favoured 
us with animadversions. 

Such as they stand, the laws are cruel, 
inhuman, abominable :—it is therefore, 
fair to ask, what could compel our ancese 
tors to enact such laws? In return, we 
think it will be no very difficult matter to 
shew that directly as circumstances 
changed, and in fact, before they were 
fully changed, the legislature repealed the 
most enormous of these statutes, and that 
the Catholics have been gradually advanc- 
ing into a state much more becoming 
them as men and Christians, and much 
more advantageous to the general interest 
of the community, the perfection of 
which is unity. 

We have no hesitation in saying that 
the best governed state must be that where 
every interest is consolidated into one, the 
movement of which includes that of all 
others. Nor is it impossible, as we sup- 
pose, that this is gradually becoming the 
condition of Britain ; for certainly we have 
lived to see a variety of separate interests 
subside, and as individuals are removed, 
become quiescent, if not extinct. 
The Catholics it seems, are determined, 
that their claims shall not become quies~ 
cent, They manage badly: they are too 
vociferous. They storm; they rave. 
Away with storming and raving. Tr 
the merits of the cause before Lord Chief 
Justice Understanding: try it by argu- 
ments, valid, appropriate, cool, convinc- 
ing. Let Reason and Impartiality be of the 
counsel, Let Truth be heard in evidence. 
—‘* But,” say the Catholics, “ if we 
wait for such a tial, unless we appoint 
the court, we may wait for ever.” What 
then, would you obtain your ends by 
clamour? would that gratify you?—It 
ought not: as men, as Britons, as rae 
tional agents, no gratification can be 
derived from clamour. 

In the mean while, if there be any im- 
pediment in the way of a Catholic’s en- 
joyment of his religious rites, maintain~ 
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ing at the same time, that deference due 
to the prevailing persuasion, in common 
with other dissenters, we say, remove it. 
Propose the inconvenience; the parlia- 
ment will consider it favourably. No /o- 
sitive persecution need now be dreaded ; or 
if by any sect in particular, by the Qua- 
kers alone.* And as to negative persecu- 
tion the Quakers have their share of that 
too. They also are excluded from 
but the list of their exclusions comprizes 
many particulars, in which the Catholics 
are more favoured than they. Suppose, 
now that this quiet sect should suddenly 
step forth, raise the arm of flesh, and in 
terms too powerful to be misunderstood, 
should demand their rights—(aye, their 
natural rights! that is the word) —— 
from the parliament. How delighted 
should we be to hear the chair addressed 
as “‘ knave and fool:’’ and all who did 
not vote as they ought to do, 7. e. in fa- 
vour of the Friends, as ‘‘ simple ones, 
and void of understanding” In short let 
the same language as has been used by 
Catholics be put into the mouths of 
any other sect, end then let the Catholics 
jadge on its propriety. This is all we say 
at present on the main subject. 

On the biack catalogue of arbitrary and 
bitter statutes, collected by Mr. B. we 
are happily able to report, that they did 
disgrace our statute book. Most of them 
are repealed : all of them are effete : who 
now executes them? But, not to leave 
this matter at uncertainty, we repeat Mr. 
B.'s own words on the subject of those 
which affect the Catholics. 

Catholics then cannot sit in parliaaent ;F 
or hold any office in or andcr the govern- 
ment;} be admitied into any corporation ;§ 


* The amount of this per annum may 
easily be obtained, being reported to the ge- 
nerai meeting under the name of ** sufferings ; 
being chiefly for that called ciiureh rates and 
tythes.”’ 

t 30C, 2. st. 2. E.21 and 22 G.3. ¢. 
43. 

25 C.¢.c¢.2. In Ireland this is con- 
fined to the excepiions in the clause of the 33 
Geo. 3. ¢. 21. 

§ 13 C.2.¢.2. E. New rules of the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Council. Irish Statutes 
at Large, v. iii. p. 205. By the 71h section 
of 31 G. 5. ¢. 32, they are allowed to be 
members of any lay corporation ; but the same 
act (§ 9.) excepts officers within the new 
rules of 17 and 18 C, 2. 


or present to any ecclesiastical benefice.* Their 
priests are not allowed the celebration of their 
rites, but agreeably to the restrictions of the 
English act 3t G.3. c. 31, and the¢orres- 
pondént provisions of the Lrish statute; nor 
can catholic schoolmasters take protestant 
scholars. ‘The professors of this religion are 
prevented from making any endowment of a 
school or college, for the purpose of educating, 
children in their faith.¢ Catholic soldiers by 
the annual mutiny acts refusing to frequent 
the Church of England worship when ordered 
to do so, are liable to the penalty of one shil- 
ling, and for the seeoud offence to the same 
fine, and to be laid in irons for twelve hours } 
‘These disabilities are common to England and 
Ireland; but in addition to them the catholics 
of this kingdom are prevented from voting at 
elections for members of patliament,§ a pri- 
vilege which those of the sister kingdom enjoy 
on their producing a certificate of their having 
taken the oaths of 13 and 14 G. 3. ¢. 35, and 
33°G..3. ¢. 21. 

In [reland no catholic priest under any cir- 
cumstances ean be guardian to any child, nor 
can lay catholics be guardiaus to the child of 
a protestant.|| The celebration of marriage 
between two protestants, or a protestant and 
acatholic, by a catholic clergy mam, 13 punish- 
able with death.§ Catholics eannot there 

E. 2A. e6. 

+ A bequest or disposition for educating 
children in the Roman catholic religion 13 
unlawful; but the fund does not pass to the 
testator’s next of kin, but is applicable to such 
charitable purposes as the King shall appoint. 
—Carey v. Abbot, 4 Vesey, Jun. 490. 

t By the second section of the Articles of 
War, any soldier, ‘* if he shall disobey any 
“lawful command of his superior olficer, 
*¢ shall sufler death, or such other punishment 
a5 by a general court martial! shall be award- 
“ed.” Hence it will appear, that the refus- 
ing to frequent the established church (which 


would be considered a lawful command) may 


ject the catholic soldier to the punishment 
of death, merely for refusing to atiend the ce- 
lebration of religious rites ta which he could 
not conscientiously join. 

§ 7 and 8 W.3. ¢. 27. 

j. 30 G. 3. c. 29. 

€ Such at least is the language of 23 G, @. 
c.10. By aciause, however, in the 32 G. 
3 ¢ 21. the person celebrating such mare 
riage is subject to a penalty of £500. But 
as the former statute is not te this day repealed, 
it has been more than once decided by the 
late lord Kilwarden, aud other of the Trish 
jodzes, that it is still in force. Of the core 
rectness of this decision | believe there is some 
doubt, as the majority of our law authorities, 
in the construction of penal statutes, contend 
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keep arms, unless they have a freehold of £10 
per annum, or @ personal estate of £300,* 
nor can they vote at vestries relating to the 
repair of any church.¢ The whole of the ri- 
gorous penal code, which the various aets of 
this feign have repealed are still in force 
against all those who do not take the oath of 
31G.3. c. 32, or 12 and 14 G. 3. ¢. 35, in 
Ireland. In the latter coantry, the oath of 
35 G. 3. c. 24, is also required to be taken by 
barristers, attormies, &c. and by those who 
areelected professors of medicine on Sir Patrick 
Dunne’s foundation ; there also catholics are 
excluded from holding the office of governor, 
deputy governor, or director of the bank. 

Such is the present state of the code im- 
posing restrictions on the catholics, the repeal 
of which is sought by the petitions now ly- 
ing on the tables of the two houses of parlia- 
ment. In considering the justice and pro- 
priety of that repeal, it will scarcely be ne- 
essary to prove that no persons ought to be 
persecuted on account of their religious opi- 
nions, for this maxim is theoretically adopted 
by every sect, though I am sorry to add, that 
it is practically acted upon by none. 


Which of these disabilities ought to be 
removed, let our readers judge for them- 
selves. Itis not our office to vindicate 
them as they stand: some of them are 
softened annually. 

Mr. B. has annexed in the form of 
notes, a variety of historical enquiries. 
Let the Catholics tell their own story. 
Queen Mary herself shall be heard in our 
court ; and if she received hard measure, 
we shall call it so, and bluntly, too, from 
whomsoever she received it. Says Mr. B. 

In the journal kept by Edward VI. and 
preserved in the Cottonian collection, we 
have the following entries 

*€ 1550, June 22; the L. Marie sent let- 
tres to the counsel, maruciling at th’ impri- 
sonment of Doctour Mallet, her chapelain, 
sur sailing of masse befor her houshold; seing 
it was promised th’ emperour's embassadour 
she should not be molested in religyou, but 
that she and her houshold shuld haue the 
masse said befor them continually. 

“© 24, Thei answer'd, that, because of 
their duties to their king, countrie, and 
frendes, thei were compelled to give her an- 
swer, that thei wold see not only him but also 
al other mas-sayers and breakers of order 


that the infliction of a lesser punishment, on 
the commission of any crime, is a virtual re- 
peal of the heavier penalty, 


* 33 G,3. c. 21. 
t 12G. 1. ¢. 9. 
3 Nero, C. 10. 


stragtly punished; and that, as for promisse, 
thei had nor wold give none to make her free 
from the punishment of the law in that be- 
half.” 

Commissioners were accordingly appointed, 
** to avoid the use of the private masse in the 
house of the Lady Mary ;” the king’s instruc- 
tions to whom may be seen at large in Fox.* 
The dissatisfaction which these proceedings 
would naturally engender in the mind of the 
princess, together with her determined reso- 
lution to brave the severest of those ills which 
she believed to be awaiting her continuance 
ia what she considered the path of duty, are 
strongly and somewhat feelingly expressed in 
a letter to her brother, of which the following 
is an extract : 

——** And at my last wayting upon your 
majesty, I was bold to declare my mind and 
conscience to the same;f and desired your 
highnesse, rather than you should constrayne 
me ‘to leave the masse, to take away my life. 
And if, neither at my humble suit, nor for 
regaurd of the promise made to the emperour, 
your highnesse will suffer and bear with me, 
as ye have done, tll your majestie may be a 
judge herein yourself, and rightly understand 
their proceedings, (of which your goodness 
yet I despair not ;) otherwise, rather than to 
offend God and my conscience, I offer ‘my 
body at your will, and death shall be more 
welcome than life with a troubled consci« 
ence.” 


From her attempt to escape for protection 
to her cousin, the Emperor Charles V. it is 
evident that Mary must have considered a 
summons to give the last proof of her attach- 
ment to the faith of her ancestors as no very 
improbable event, or at least that she appre- 
hended some violence in her person from the 
zeal of her brother and his Protestant coun- 
sellors, On the renewed interference of this 


powerful monarch, the iiberty of conscience 


which was demanded on her behalf was only 
obtained by a threat of immediate recourse to 
hostilities, and even then it was wrung with 
much difficulty from the young king, who 
burst into tears on being thus compelled to 
allow the continuance of his sister ia that 
abominable and idolatrous mode of worship, 
which he believed himself called upon to ex 
tirpate by a most rigid severity, which should 
be no respecter of persons. It would be diffi- 
cult to determine what precise share these 
intolerant proceedings might have, in occas 
sioning those severe recriminations on the, 
Protestants to which this princess afterwards 


* 2 Acts and Monuments, book 9. p. 52. 


+ t.e. to her adherence to the Catholic 
religion. 

t 2 Fox’s Acts and Monuments, book 9, 
52. 
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resorted. That they had some (and perhaps 
no very inconsiderable) influence, no inge- 
nuous mind can doubt; nor, in attempting to 
trace the causes of these persecutions, must 
we either overlook the anxious wish of the 
queen to give pleasure to a husband, whose 
brutal severities in the Low Countries evince 
that such a bigoted conduct. was no unlikely 
method of gaining his favour and (if he pos- 
sessed any thing worthy the name) his af- 
fection. 

None can deny that the example of per- 
secution set by the church of Rome was too 
closely copied by the church of England. 
Under the then present circumstances, 
Religious liberty made its way gradually, 
and often very slowly: yet it did advance, 
—witness modern times, Who would 
have thought of seeing the ‘ idolatrous ” 
mass of John Knox performed without 
tumult in Holyrood House ? 

We have always understood thet those 
who entertain the worst opinion of Crom- 
well allow that this nation is obliged to 
him for two good things, the Act of Navi- 
gation; and the admission of religious 
liberty toacertain consideration in the 
counsels of government ; which at length, 
became established under King William. 
Mr. B., earnestly longs to deprive him of 
the latter honour, He labours to prove 
him a hypocrite—granted, for the sake 
of argument ;—that what he did, he did 
from policy only, not from conviction ; 
granted for argument ;—but, in fact what 
number of persons really was led to the 
stake by his order? Which of his 
speeches, or letters, or edicts, or commis- 
sions to his officers direets persecution ? 
That Mr. B. may find the utmost extras 
vagance of a bitter spirit in some of the 
insane writers of the day, is true enough ; 
but if we rightly recollect, Dr. Owen was 
the leading oracle ; in which of his works 
does he recommend persecution ? This 
question is distinct from that of the seve- 
rities imposed on the members of the 
church of England: Mr. B. is speaking 
of persecution against Catholics, Is it 
possible that the sentiments avowed by 
Henry Cromwel!, his son, should have 
been inculcated by a persecuting father ? 

They appear in Mr. B.'s notes in the 
following words. 

In Tharlow’s State Papers, we meet with 
a letter from Henry Cromwell, lord deputy of 
Ireland, to General Fleetwood, in which he 
desires him to ‘ remember what has always 
fallen imposing spirits. not the /aws 


“of an imposing independent,” (he asks, 
wth a reference t» the proceedings of this 
sect) ‘* or anabaplist, be us imposing as the 
** laws of an imposing prelate or presbyter ? 
** Dear brother,” continues he, ‘ let us not 
*¢ fall into the sins of other men, lest we par 
‘ take of their plagues. Let it be so carryed, 
“¢ that all the people of God, though under 
** different forms, vea, even those whom you 
count without, may evjoy their birth-right 
*¢ and civil liberty, and that mo one party may 
‘© tread upon the neck of another.” 

Tcannot avoid pausing here fora moment, 
to pay my Lumble tribute of approbation to 
the character of this amiable young man, 
who seems to have been a genuing lover of 
civil as well as religious liberty, as we may 
gather from the continuation of this letter, 
‘© What have these sheep done,” he there 
asks, ‘¢ that their blood should be the price 
“of our Just and ambition. Let us be gos 
“* verned by the known laws of the land, and 
‘© Jet the army be so governed that the world 
** may never hear of them, unless there be 
“‘oceasion to fight.” ‘These are the senti- 
ments of a patriotic and enlightened states- 
man, who disinterestedly sought the good of 
his country, an‘ are peculiarly worthy our 
admiration, when we remember that they proe 
ceeded from the lips of the son of that ambi- 
tious. individual, who, after procuring the 
murder of his sovereign, raised himself by 
hypocrisy seldom equalled, and never excelled, 
to power more exorbitant and arbitrary than 
that against which he had fought. 

That this conduct of the young deputy to- 
wards the numerous sects which divided Ire- 
land as well as England, was founded on the 
broad basis of real toleration, we should na- 
turally expect from the sentiments of this let- 
ter, Butit is still further evident from one of 
his dispatches to Mr. Secretary Thurloe, of 
the 23d June, 1658 (7 Thurloe’s State Papers, 
199) with regard to the Sectarians, in which 
he says (in allusion to his acting on a former 
recommendation of his to the secretary ** to 
*© use tenderness towards them,” 5 Thurloe, 
348), ** You know I have had my share of 
** trouble by the Anabaptists, and now things 
“€ were reduced to that calm state, that I have 
‘* not since that time heard the least stirr or 
“compla nt from them, but at that time 
** many professions of abundant satisfaction 
“from the chief among them. ‘The inde- 
“* pendent was then above measure pleased, 
‘* and the fresh joy of being newly delivered 
“¢ from the reign of the anabaptists, gave him 
‘* not leisure to think of setting up for him- 
“* self, which, nevertheless, all partics will 
“* attempt in their tarns.” This last observe 
ation evioces a perfect acquaintance in the 


writer with that intolerant spirit, which (as” 


I have frequently had occasion to remark) 
formed a striking feature in the characteristie 
C4 
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of the age, and from which no sect or per- 


suasion was free. 


This may be taken as evidence of 
Cromwell's private tuition. An evidence 
of his public sentiments is also adduced 
by Mr. B. who does not find in it, how- 
ever, the same proof of sincerity, as 
he had found in the conduct of Queen 
Mary. Happily for us, we live in the en- 
lightened days of George il'. a period in 
which no man suffers from the public 
authorities for his religious zeal. A few 
scoffs and taunts are the worst he need 
fear. His personal liberty is safe, while 
he preserves a modest conversation. His 
talents, his industry are his own, ancon- 
fined; and whether it really is for the 
benefit of any separatist interest (the Ca- 
tholics incladed) to desire more, is to our 
knowledge, held as a questionable point 
by some @f the best informed of their re- 
spective communities. 


Address in Behalf of the United Brethren. 


Narrative of the most remarkable Events 
which oceurred in and near Leipzig, im- 
mediately before, during, and subsequent 
to the sanguinary Series of Engagements 
between the Allied Armies and the French, 
“from the 14th to the Igth October, 1813. 
Svo. Pp. 104. Price 5s. Ackerman, Lon 
don. 1814. 


Hamburgh: or a Particular Account of 
the Transactions which took Place in that 
City, during the first Six Months of 1813, 
with a View of the Conduct of the French, 
&e. By H.E. Lloyd, Esq. 8vo. Pp. 204. 
Richardson, London. 1813. 


We unite these three into one article, 
for in fact, though contemplating diffe- 
rent spurposes, they mutually illustrate 
each other. 

The first is not published as a separate 
paper, but has been drawn up by a bro- 
ther of the people known among us under 
the name of Moravians, and has been 
communicated to a few of our periodical 


journals. It is unquestionably authentic. 


The second is a compilation from various 
documents, some of them published in 
Germany, the whole translated and ar- 
ranged by Mr. Shoberl. The third is pub- 
lished as a pamphlet, and contains for the 
most part the observations of an eye-wit- 
ness, 


United, these statements contain de- 
scriptions perfectly well calculated to har- 
row up the soul. They display scenes of 
suffering at which humanity shudders. 
They depict in horrid and glowing colours 
the evils of war, the ferocities of those 
taught by system to harden their hearts, 
and to shut their ears, lest compassion in 
any form should find access, and unfit 
them for the duties to which their tyrant 
has destined them. We doubt whether 
the eloquence of an angel could add to the 
impression that these simple tales pro- 
deuce. No fervour of imagination can 
equal these: no poetic spirit can add to 
their horrors. They alledge matters of 
fact, and tbat with a truth of character 
which proves that their authors drew from 
the life. We shali command our feelings, 
and merely state a succinct explanation, 
in a few words, by way of introduction. 

The society of the United Brethren is 
a religious community, that does great 
good with little noise. Our pages shew, 
occasionally, that their labours have not 
escaped us. Among other establishments 
they. had one at Moscow ;—its present 
state we learn from the following account. 
The distresses of Germany have all but 
overwhelmed this society, which is of 
German origin :—their friend, the writer, 
informs us that 


The debt incurred by the Missions of the 
United Brethren, at the receipt of the last 
intelligence, previous to the late ca/amitous 
events, amounied to upwards of £2000. ; and 
there is reason to dread a very considerable 
addition to the above sum, when the next 
accounts arrive, owing to the late heavy dis- 
tress in Germany, and in other settlemeats of 
the brethren, Peshapsit will not betoo much 
to sav, that the above debt will be probably 
doubled, the annual expenditure being not 
less than £60001. 


CoNFLAGRATION oF Moscow. 


Few details have been received as yet; but, 
as a specimen of the severe distress in which 
several of their settlements have been involved 
by the calamities of war, we subjoin the 
following extract, recording the totai loss of 
the Brethren’s settlement at Moscow, in the 
conflagration of that city :— 

** We were exposed to the rage of the 
populace, which was restrained by nothing, 
as the police, and a!l magistrates, had left the 
city the preceding night. We were deprived 
of all protection and prospect of safety: the 
oppressive sensation which now prevailed, 
and almost overwhelmed us, is not to be de. 
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scribed , we could only sigh, and cry’for help 
to God ; for all human help was gone. ‘The 
2nd of September the fate of our city was 
decided. Early in the morning we saw our 
army retreat through the city, which con- 
tinued the whole day till towards evening, 
when the French ariny, commanded by the 
King of Naples, entered the Kremlin. Soon 
after the hostile soldiers came into our yard, 
and demanded provisions and lodginz. Now 
we resolved to keep a strong watch in and 
about our house and yard, having io fear 
the worst, especially from a crowd of marau- 
ders, ‘Towards nine o’clock in the evening, 
we observed large fires rise in several parts of 
the city, which spread from house to house, 
and on the 3d became so universal, that they 
could no longer be extinguished, but one part 
of the city after the other was converted into 
a heap of ruins and ashes. ‘Towards night 
the fury of the Hames became terrible, and ihe 
wiole horizon seemed to be on fire; but as 
it was still at some distance from our house, 
and the wind blew in the opposite direction, 
we still remained in safety, though we could 
not think of retiring to rest. In the morning 
of the 4th, a woop of French light horse, 
with two officers, came galloping into our 
vard, and demanded bread with great vio- 
ence, which was immediately given them ; 
but they were so famished and greedy, that 
they took not only all the bread, bat also the 
stores of flour from the baker. About even- 
ing, and still more during the night, the 
fury of the flames seemed to abate, and in 
the morning of the 5ih, we observed to our 
great joy, that no where new flames arose; 
we therefore flattered ourselves with bopes 
that the fire would be quite restrained, and 
order and tranquility soo restored. Bat be- 
fore noon the destructive fury ef the Hames 
was again seen In wore thav ten places, and 
it was now evident, that the ruin of the 
whole city wasdetermined. ‘Phe safe-gnards 
atour baker's demanded with the gyeatest 
violence cloth for pavtaloons, which we could 
not procure for thear. Clothes were offered 
tothem, which they refused, and threatened 
murder, if cloth was nat immediately pro- 
cured. ‘Tis being wholly impossible, they 
required that some of us should accompany 
them to the shops, and point out the stores. 
Ali remonstrances that the shops were already 
reduced to ashes were unavailing, aud one of 
us was obligel to undertake the heavy task, 
After some hours they returaed without bav- 
ing accomplished their purpose, and as at this 
moment permission was given for a general 

lunder, the safeguards left our house in 
vaste, and tuok two of our norses with them. 
Froin this hour a period of terror commenced. 
Abont six in the evening some of the troops 
rushed iato our house, aud immediately broke 
open the doors of our shop, rumumaged every 
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room, chest and drawer; took all our clothes 
and linen, and only left the clothes on our 
backs. While they were thus occupied, we 
perceived with terror, that an immense mass 
of fire was driven by a violent storm towards 
us, and that we had reason to fear every mo- 
ment that it would seize our dwe'ling. We 
therefore left the plunderers to themselves, 
and small and great left the premises just as 
we were, with a sensation which is not to be 
described. We went on overwhelmed with 
terror, none could speak comfort to the other, 
for every one wauted it, no tear alleviated the 
oppression under which we groaned, and the 
lamentations of the Russian domestics, who 
accompanied us, afforded a terrible contrast to 
our silent grief. ‘Thus we went iitto the 
garden, surrounded on all sides by the flames, 
which a violent wind rolled towards us, like 
waves of the sea, so that we considered Gur- 
selves unsafe in town, and resolved to go into 
the oven fields. No sooner were we in the 
strect, than a troop of horse metus, who 
lundered us most unmercifully, and tore the 
fast clothes from our backs. It appeared as 
though a band of evil spirits emcircled us ; 
with drawn swords, and loaded pistols in their 
hands, they took from us what they would. 
At length they left us, and we proceeded 
amidst fear amd trembling, when particularly 
the sick and children had much to suffer. 
Having at last arrived in the open fields, we 
lay down under the canopy ef Heaven, and 
each endeavoured, as wel! as they were able, 
to secure themselves against the piercing cold, 
which, however, considering the want of 
suflicient clothing, was not an easy matter. 
But even here we were not left to rest long, 
for the plundering began again, particalarly a 
Wirtemberg soldier atacked some of us very 
severely, and with the most terrible threats 
demanded ready money, which none ef us 
had: with much entreaty he was prevailed 
upon to leave us, having obtained some re- 
maining articles of dress from our bodies. 
The conflagration continued still, and about 
two o'clock in the morning, we saw to our 
erief, our two stone-built houses ia flames, 
The plondering still continued ; and our 
well-secured vault, where we had removed all 
our stores of merchandize, and our whole 
substance, and walled it up, which had sus- 
tained no injury from the fire, was now 
broken open, and entirely emptied, whereby 
we at once lost all, and iiterally became beg~ 
gars.” 
Sucu is a plain unvarnished tale of 
woe, endured by the Brethren at Mos- 
cow. Undoubtedly thousands of others 
could tell a similar tale, and narrate the 
progress of misery under violence, rapine, 
military plonder, and all-devouring 
flagration. But thes¢ pious peisous stand 
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distinguished amid {the general mass, in- 
asmuch as they were not natives, and 
have no natural connections to whose 
sympathies they may have recourse. Most 
sincerely do we pity them. 

The narrative of events at Leipsic, 
is one of the most interesting of pamph- 
lets. It is a powerful appeal to the best 
feelings of humanity. It has so been 
accepted by the benevolent who engage 
in endeavours, if possible to stem the 
torrent of human woe, that has so deeply 
overwhelmed that once prosperous, fer- 
tile, and beautiful region of Germany. 
But, further, it is important as an his- 
torical document: it proves beyond de- 
nial the improvidence of a commander, 
vaunted by some, as a great general: his 
reliance on his star to accomplish im- 

ossibilities, and to effect his personal 
eliverancé, whatever become of those 
sufferers among his troops, who had not, 
happily ! found a termination of their 
woes in instant death. We shall allow 
a selection of extracts from this narra- 
tive to plead their own cause. 


You must know that the bread and forage 
waggons of a great French army are destined 
merely, as they pass through the villages, tu 
receive the stores collected from all the barns, 
éellars, lofts, and stables, which are taken by 
force from the wretched husbandman, who 
is beaten, cut, and mangled, till he puts-to 
his last horse, and till he carries his last sheaf 
of corn and his last loaf of bread to the next 
bivouac ; and then he may think bimself for- 
tunate, if he is suffered to return home with- 
out horses or waggon, and is not compelled 
to accompany the depredators many miles 
without sustenance ofany kind. In all other 
armies, whether Russians, Prussians, Aus- 
trians, or Swedes, when the toops are not 
drawn out in line of battle opposite to the 
enemy, in which case it is necessary to send 
back the carriages into the rear, care is always 
taken that bread and forage waggons, and 
herds of cattle, shall follow the marching co- 
lumns. Whenever the army halis, maga- 
zines are immediately established; and, if 
even the stores necessary for it are required at 
the cost of the country, this case bears no 
comparison with that where every attendant 
on the waggon train is at full liberty to pil- 
Jage till his rapacity is satisfied. Woe to the 
country where, as in our’s, hundreds of thou- 
sands of such comimissaries are allowed to 
exercise their destructive office at discretion ! 
Ask the inhabitants of more than twenty vil- 
la round Leipzig, and many hundred 
others, at a greater Rie. which certainly 
fared no better, what soldiers they were who 


carried off roofs, doors, windows, floors, and 
every kind of household furniture and agri- 
cultural implements, and threw them lke 
useless Jumber into the watch-fires?—Ask 
those unfortunates what soldiers they were 
who pillaged barns, cellars, and ransacked 
every corner of the houses; who tore the 
scanty clothes from the backs of the poorest 
class; who broke open every box and chest, 
and who searched every dunghill, that nothing 
night escape them ?— They will tell you that 
it was the so highly vaunted French guards, 
who always led the way, and were the in- 
structors of their comrades, 

It is of itself a great misfortune for a country 
when, in time of war, the supply of the 
troaps is left to themselves by the «military 
authorities, and when that supply is calcu- 
lated only from one day to another ; but this 


calamity knows no bounds when they are ” 


French troops who attack your stores, It is 
not enough for them to satisfy the calls of 
appetite; every article is an object of their 
rapacity: nothing whatever is left to the 
plundered victim. What they cannot cram 
into their knapsacks and cartouch-boxes is 
dashed in pieces and destroyed. Of the truth 
of this statemént the environs of Leipzig 
might furnish a thousand proofs. The most 
fortunate of the inhabitants were those who 
in good time removed their stores and cattle 
toa place of safety, and left their houses to 
their fate. He who neglected this precaution, 
under the idea that the presence of the owner 
would be sufficient to restrain those locusts, 
of course lost his all. No sooner had he 
satisfied one party than another arrived to 
renew the demand; and thus they proceeded 
as long as a morsel or a drop was left in the 
honse. When such a person had nothing 
more to give, he was treated with the utmost 
brutality, ull, at length, stripped of all, he 
was reluctantly compelled to abandon his 
home. If you should chance to find a horse 
or a cow, here and there, in the country 
round our city, imagine not that the animal 
was spared by French generosity:—no such 
thing! the owner must assuredly have con- 
cealed it in some hiding-place, where it 
escaped the prying eyes of the French soldiers. 
nothing—was spared ; 
the meanest bedstead of the meanest beggar 
was broken up as well as the most costly fur- 
niture from the apartments of the opulent. 
After they had slept upon the beds in the 
bivouacs, as they could not carry them away, 
they ripped them open, consigned the feathers 
to the winds, and sold the bed-clothes and 
ticking for a mere trifle. Neither the ox, 
nor the calf but two days old; neither the 
ewe, nor the lamb scarcely able to walk; 
neither the brood-hen, nor the tender chicken, 
was spared. All were carried off indiscrimi- 
nately; whatever had life was slaughteyed ; 
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and the fields were covered with calves, lambs, 
and poultry, which the troops were unable 
to consume. The cattle collected from far 
and near were driven along in immense herds 
with the baggage ; their cries for food in all 
the high roads were truly pitiable. Ovten 
did one of those wretches drive away several 
cows from the outhouse of a litile farmer, 
who in vain implored him upon his knees to 
spare his only means of subsistence, merely to 
sell them before his face for a inust dispro- 
portionate price. Hay, oats, and every species 
of corn, were thrown unthreshed upon the 
ground, where they were consumed by the 
horses, or mostly trampled in the dirt; and 
if these animals had stood fur some days in 
the stable, and been supplied with forage by 
the peasant, the rider had frequently the im- 
pudence to require his host to pay for the 
dung. Woe to the field of cabbages, turnips, 
or potatoes, that happeited to lie near a bi- 
vouac! It was covered in a trice with men 
and cattle, and in twenty-four hours there 
was nota plant to be seen. Fruit trees were 
cot down and used for fuel, or in the erection 
of sheds, which were left perhaps as soon as 
they were finished. ‘Though Saxony is one 
of the richest and most fertile provinces of 
Germany, and the vicinity of Leipzig has 
been remarkable for abundance, yet it cannot 
appear surprising, that, with such wanton 
waste, famins, the most dangerous foe to an 
army, should have at length found its way 
into all the French camps. Barns, stables, 
and lofts, were emptied ; the fields were laid 
bare; and the inhabitants fled into the woods 
and the towns. Bread and other provisions 
had not been seen in our markets for several 
days, and thus it was now our turn to endure 
the pressure of hunger. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that many families had laid in a 
quantity of potatoes, which indeed might yet 
be purchased, though at an exorbitant price. 
The bakers of this place were obliged to work 
up the small stock of flour in their possession 
for the use of the troops ; and all other persons 
were driven from the doors by the guards with 
the butt-ends of their muskets; though the 
citizen who canie in quest of bread had per- 


haps twenty men quartered upou him, who - 


all expected him to find wherewith to satisfy 
their craving appetites. 

Such was what might be termed the pro- 
logne to the grand tragedy. 

October 14.—Napoleon, the hero of the 
age, as he has been styled, actually came 
about noon, not, as we anticipated, by the 
Dresden road, but by that from Berlin. He 
passed hastily through the city, and out at the 
farthest Grimma gate, attended by some bat- 
talions and sqaadrons of his guards. A camp 
chairand a table were brought in all haste, 
and a great watch-fire kindled in the open 
field, not far frem the gallows. The guards 
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Livouacked on the fight and feft. The em- 
peror took possession of the head-quarters 
prepared for him, which were any thing but 
magnificent, being surrounded only by the 
relics of the stalks and leaves of the cabbages 
consumed by his soldiers, and for which they 
had duly paid the digested products. The 
table was instantly covered with maps, over 
which the emperor pore¢ most attentively for 
a considerable time. Of what was passing 
around iim he seemed not to take the smallest 
notic:. The spectators, of whom [ was one, 
crowded pretty close about him. On occasion 
of his visit to the city, a few months before, 
the French had discovered that the people of 
Leipzig were not so evil disposed as they had 
been represented, but tolerably good-natured 
Creatures. They were therefore allowed to 
approach unobstructed within twenty paces. 
A long train of carriages from the Wurzen 
road, the cracking of the whips of the pos- 
tilions, together with a great numbef of horse 
soldiers and tall grenadiers, announced the 
arrival of another distinguished personage, and 
called the attention of the by-standers that 
way. It was the king of ‘Saxony, with his 
guards and retinue. He alighted, and a kind 
salutation ensued between him aad his august 
ally. The king soon afterwards mounted a 
horse, and thus proceeded intothe city. Na- 
poleon meanwhile remained where he was. 
He sometimes rose from his seat, went up to 
the watch-fire, held his hands over it, rubbed 
them, and then placed them behind him, 
whilst with his foot he pushed the wood, con- 
sisting of dry boards and rafters from the 
nearest houses, into the flame, to make it 
burn more fiercely. At the same time he very 
frequently took souff, of which he seemed to 
have but a small quantity lefi in his gold box. 
At last he scraped together what was feft with 
his finger, and poured it out upon his hand. 
When all was gone, he opened the box seve- 
ral times and smelt to it, without applying to 
any of the marshals and generals around him 
tesupply his want. As the discharges of ar- 
tillery towards Probstheide grew more and 
more general and alarming, and the woanded 
kept returning in continually increasing nom- 
bers, I was rather surprised that the coni- 
mander should, on this occasion, contrary to 
his usual custom, quietly remain so far from 
the field of battle, which was near ten miles 
distant, apparently without giving himself the 
least concern about the event. 

it was near four in the afternoon when one 
of his aids-de-camp came at full speed from 
the city, and made a report ‘The drums in- 
stantly beat to arms, and the divisions of the 
guards broke up. The emperor imarediately 
mounted his horse, and followed them. He 
directed his course towards the Kohlgarten, 
leaving the field of battle on the right. [ soon 


pereeived the cause of this movement; the 
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horror changed so quickly, that you could not 


“ brought by every new fugitive. 
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message informed him Of the arrival of the 
whole of his guards, for whom he had been 
waiting. They came from Duben, entering 
bythe Halle gate, and now made a couuter- 
march upon Dresden. When | beheld their 
endless files and cannon without number 
pouring out of the city, I certainly gave up 
the allies for lost. 

The emperor went with his retinue scarcely 
‘a thousand paces, to the first houses of the 
Kohigarten, where he took up his quarters, 
and quietly passed the night. 

No sooner bad the first columns arrived at 
their bivouacs in the neighbouring villages, 
than a thousand messengers came to announce 
the intelligence in a way that sufhciently 

wed what unwelcome visitors they were. 

Veeping mothers with beds packed up in 
baskets, leading two or three stark naked 
children by the hand, and with perhaps ano- 
ther infant at their back ; fathers seeking their 
wives and families; children, who had lost 
their parents in the crowd; trucks with sick 
persons forcing their way among the thousands 


of horses ; cries of misery and despair ia every 
varter:—-such were the heralds that most | 

lingly proclaimed the presence of the war- 
riors who have been celebrated in so many | 
regions, and whose imposing appearance has | 
been so often admired. All these unfortu- | 
nates crowded into the filthy corner formed | 
by the old hospital and the wall at the Kobl- | 
garten-gate. Their cries and lamentations | 


were intermingled with the moans and | 


‘groans of the wounded who were going to 


the hospitals, and who earnestly solicited 
bread and relief. A number of French sol- 
diers, probably such as had loitered in the 
rear, searched every basket and every pocket 
for provisions. They turned without cere- 
mony the sleeping infanis out of the baskeis, 
and cared not how she enraged mothers lace- 
rated their faces im rewirn. The scenes of 


dwell more than half a minute upon any of 
them. The tenderest heart beeame torpid 
and inseusible. Oue tale of woe followed on 
the heels of another.—'‘‘ Such a person too 
has been plundered !—Such an one’s house 
has been set on fire!—This man is cut to 
wena that has been transfixed with the 

yonet!—Those poor creatures are seeking 
their children !"—Such was the intelligence 
If you 
asked the French when ihe march Pica be 
over? you received the consolatory auswer— 
** Not before six o'clock in the morning.” 
Daring the night the sound of drums and 
trumpets incessantly announced the arrival of 
fresh regiments. At length, about midnight, 
the busile somewhat subsided, at least so far 
as regarded the msarehing of troops. | now 
seized the favourable moment, and felt my- 
self as it were a new creature ; when, having 


of artillery begun. 


made my wey through the crowd of horses 
with extraordinary courage and dexterity, I 
once more set foot in the city. Thus the 
morning and the evening completed the first 
day of horror. 

The first act of the piece concluded with an 
illumination extending farther than the eye 
could reach, and occasioneJ by the innume- 
rable wateh-fires which were kindled in every 
quarter, and gradually spread farther and 
farther, as the lines of the bivovacking army 
were lengthened by the arrival of fresh co- 
lumns, By way of variety, the flames arising 
from a number of burning houses in the dis- 
tance formed as it were points of repose. 


It will be recollected that every body 
waited with extreme impatience the 
bloody battle which they knew was on 
the point of taking place. A kind of 
awful curiosity impelled all who had any 
spare time from the duties of humanity. 
Our author proceeds :— 


I now sought a wider prospect ppon a 
steeple 

So far as the telescope would command 
were to be seen double and triple lines, the 
end of which the eye sought in vain. 

Oct. 15.—On my return about eight 
o'clock from the suburbs, I was suddenly sur- 
prised by an unusual phenomenon: in the 
direction of Pegau, I saw three white rockets 
ascend to a great height amid the darkness. 
I stood still, and waited to observe what 
would follow. In about a minute four red 
~ rose above the horizon, apparently from 

alle, 

The dawn of the 16th of October was 
enveloped in a thick fog. It was gloomy, 
rainy, and cold, Soon after six the thunder 
About eleven, it was 
resumed towards Lutzen. 

1 then turned miy eyes quickly towards the 
north, io the direction of Halle, where before 
there was little or nothing to be seen. How 
was [ astonished when I now beheld lines of 
troops stretching farther than the eye could 
reach, and fresh columns advancing behind 
them. It appeared as if the troops which 
had been so furiously engaged the whole 
morning were but the advanced guards of the 
immense armies that now extended them- 
selves more and more before me. Whence 
the French lines which were so rapid] 
ranged opposite to them could have sprung, 
am yet at a loss to conceive : an hour before, 
{ should have estimated them at scarcely 
10,000 men; aod, what I now saw, my in- 
experienced eye computed at more thaa 
200,000 on both sides. This prodigious army 
seemed about to form in order of battle.....:. 

We soon learned that the allies had sus- 
tained a total defeat; that an Austrian prince, 
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the archduke Ferdinand, had lost an arm, and 
been taken prisoner with 40,000 men; and 
that an immense quantity of artillery had 
been captuied. This intelligence had been 
forwarded by Marshal Ney ‘rom the field of 
battle, and preparations were instantly made 
to celebrate the victory. A regimeot of the 
French guards marched to the promenade 
before the city—now, alas! an offensive 
sewer,—-and, agreeaoly to command, ex- 
pressed their exultation in the ucquisition of 
these new laurels by a loud Vive /empereur / 
Of the citizens, but a very small portion took 
part in tueirjoy ; for what else could they 
have expected from such a victory than inevi- 
table deaih by famine? The more inteligent 
shook their heads; and in truth there were 
but too many reasons to suspect the truth of 
the account. If you asked the wounded, 
who in troops either hobbled or were carried 
in at the gates, the answer was Les Cossaques 
ont encore la méme position—(The Cossacks 
are still in the same position). None of them 
had heard any thing about captured cannon, 
but they well knew tnat they bad themselves 
lost five pieces that morning....... ..... 

Nighi drew on: the vast field of batie 
became gradually enveloped in darkness, and 
the horzon was now illumined by the 
flashes of the guns alone, followed at long in. 
tervals by the low thunder of the report. 
The battle had lasted the whole day all round 
the city. ‘Phe church-clock struck six ; and, 
as if all parties had unanimously agreed to 
suspend at this moment the horrid werk of 
slaughter, the last cannon-shot was, fired be- 

ond Lindenau. ‘The fire of small aris, 

owever, was yet kept up; but, as though 
the mortal struggle became more and more 
faint, that too gradually ceased. Nothing 
now wos seen around the horizon but one 
immense circle of many thousand watch- 
fires. In all directions appeared blazing vil- 
lages, and from their number might be infer- 
red the havoc occasioned by this arduous day. 
Its effects were still more plainly manifested 
when we descended into the streets. Thou- 
sands of wounded had poured in at all the 
gates, and every moment increased their 
numbers. Many had lost an arm or a leg, 
and yet limped along with pitiable moans. 
As for a dressing for their wounds, that was 
a thing which could not yet be thought of ! 
the poor wretches had themselves bound them 
up with some old rag or other as well as they 
were able. All of them were seeking hospi- 
tals, the arrangements for which had, in 
truth, been most miserably neglected by the 
French........ 

No carriages or other conveyances were 
provided for the removal of these mangled 
and mutilated soldiers, though the lives of 
thousands might perhaps have been preserved 
by such a precaution. .......+ 
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Five days after that engagement, soldiers 
with their wounds still undressed, and*mear 
perishing for want of sustenance, were found 
on the field of battle, and at last owed their 
preservation chiefly to the surgeons and in- 
habitants of this city. 

In the midst of the cannonade all round 
Leipzig—when the whole city shook with 
the thunders of the artillery, and the general 
engagement had, strictly speaking, but just 
commenced—all the bells of the churches 
were rung by French command, to celebrate 
the victory won in the forenoon, 


Such is a French victory ! 
French preparations for victory ! 


Such are 


Napoleon was still, in the city, and was 
with our king, with whom he had an ani- 
mated conversation, which lasted near an 
hour. Soon afterwards | saw him, accom. 
pas by the king of Naples, proceeding on 
vorseback toward the Ranstadt gate. I had 
meauwhile takea the opportunity of slipping 
into a house which overlooks that street, and 
now for the first time beheld a French retreat 
in the height of its confusion, Not a vestige 
of order was any where observable. ‘The 
horse and foot guards poured along in mingled 
disorder. ‘They would probably have march- 
ed in quicker time, bad the waggons and 
cannon, which were locked im one another, 
and obstructed the way, permitted. They 
were obliged’ to pass singly between them, 
and I really thought that it would be at least © 
six hours before they could all have effected 
their passage. On a sudden we saw at a 
distance the emperor himself, with not a nue 
merous retinue, advancing on horseback into 
the midst of this chaos. He got tbroagh 
better than I expected. I afterwards learned 
that he took a by-road through a garden to 
the outer Ranstadt gate. " 

The French were evidently alarmed. The — 
Russian jagers came upon them all.at once, 
at full speed, with tremendous huzzas and 
fixed bayonets, and discharged their pieces 
singly, without stopping. 1 now thought it 
advisable to quit my dangerous post, ,and 
hasten home with all possible expedition. & 
was informed by the way that the Prussians 
had that moment stormed the Grimma gate, 
and would be in the city in a few minutes. 
On all sides was heard the firing of small 
arms, intermixed at times with the reports of 
the artillery, already playing upon the Wage 
gon train in the suburbs. Musket-balls, 
passing over the city wall, likewise whizzed © 
through the streets; and when J ventured to 
put my head out of the window, 1 observed 
with horror, not far from my house, two 
Prussian jagers pursuing and firing at some 
Frenchmen who were running away. Be- 
hind them 1 heard the storm-march, and 
huzzas and shouts of Long Live Frederick 
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William t+ from thousands of voices. A 
company of Baden jagers was charged with 
the defence of the inner Peter's gate. These 
troops immediately abandoned their post, and 
ran as fast as their legs would carry them to 
the market-place, where they halted, and, 
like the Saxon grenadier guards, fired not a 
Single shot.......... 

As Leipzig was for a considerable time cut 
off from the rest of the world by the vast 
circle of armies, like the mariner cast upon a 
desert island, the wants of the hospitals, &c. 
became from day to day more urgent. Pro- 
visions also at length began to fail. ‘The dis- 
tress had arrived at its highest pitch, when 
the thousands from the field of batile applied 
there for relief, Not even bread could any 
longer be dispensed to these unfortnates. | 
Many wandered about without any kind of 
shelter. ‘ihen did we witness scenes which | 
would have thrilled the most obdurate can- | 
nibals with horror. No eye could have be- 
held a sight more hideous at Smolensk, on | 
the Berezyua, or on the road to Wilna— | 
there at least Death more speedily dispatched 
his victims. Thousands of ghastly figures | 
staggered along the streets begging at every | 
window and at every door; and seldom indeed | 
had Compassion the power to give. These, 
however, were ordinary, familiar spectacles. | 
Neither was it rare to see one of these ema. | 
ciated wretches pick up the dirtest bones, and | 
eagerly gnaw them ; nay, even the smallest | 
crumb of bread which had chanced to be 
thrown into the street, as well as app'e- | 
parings aud cabbage-stalks, mere voraciously | 
devoured, But hunger did not confine itself | 
within these disgusting limits. More than 
twenty eye-wiltnesses can attest that wounded 
French soldiers crawled to the already putrid 
carcasses of horses, with some blunt knife or 
other contrived with their feeble hands to cut 
the flesh fiom the haunches, and greedily 
regaled themselves with: the carrion. They 
were glad to appease their huager with whiat 
the raven and the kite never feed. on but in 
cases of necessity. They even tore the flesh 
from, hugian limbs, and breiled it to satisfy 
the cravings of appetite; nay, what is.almost 
incredible, (he very dunghills were searched 
for undigested fragments to devour....—... 

Not evea a glass of the worst beer or 
brandy was now to be had, 

It conld not be difficult for Napoleon to 
foresee, on the 16th, that, in case he should 
be defeated, he had no other route left than 
to retreat westward, in the direction of Lutzen 
and Merseburg. He nevertheless caused all 
the bridges over the numeroas muddy streams 
on that side to be destroyed, instead of dili- 
gently providing temporary ones in addition. 

acquainted wath the situation of the 
city through the centre of which he would be 


obliged to pass. He kaew the position of his 
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army, which might, indeed, enter it by three 
spacious roads, from north east and south ; 
but had only one outlet, and this the very 
narrowest of all, for itself and its train, many 
miles in lengib. 

Even in the night between the 18th and 
Jgth, when Napoleon must have been 
perfectly aware of his situation, there 
would still bave been time to throw bridges 
across the diflerent streams, so that the army 
might have marched in five or six columns to 
Lindenau, and been again collected at this 
place, from which several convenient roads 
branch off. Such dispositions as circumstauces 
required might then have been made, and the 
retreat might have been effected with con- 
siderable loss, Such a precaution was the 
more necessary, as he could not be ignorant 
that Blucher's troops had already gained a 
march upon him, and was waiting for him 


| upon the Saale. Thns the want of a few paltry 


wooden bridges proved as tuinous to the 
French army as the battle itself It lost, solely 
because it was unprovided with them, greut 
part of its yet remaining artillery, several 
thousands of dead, who were mostly drowned 
and a great number of prisoners. 

To this relation is annexed an account 
of the behaviour of Napoleon, and his 
suite, at the house which he made his 
head quarters. 

These miseries are enhauced by the 


_ consideration that it was not a hostile city, 


captured by the French, that was thus 
suffering. It was acity in alliance with 
them ; acity which had furnished many 
a brother in arms, toaid their expeditions, 
and, as they said, to defend their terri- 
tories against invaders. It was a Saxon 
city; and the King of Saxony, as these 
extracts have shewn, was on familiar 
terms with Napoleon. There was not 
even the pretext of its having been in 
revolt against French dominion, which is 
imputed to Hamburgh ; and for which 


Hamburgh is described as not entitled 


to pity. —A view of some of the sufferings 
of its citizens, may determine that ques- 
tion, 

A person who has only seen soldiers in Eng- 
land cannot form a conception what it is to 
have French soldiers and officers quartered 
upon him, for whom he must provide what- 


ever they think proper to demand ; at the © 


beginning, before measures could be taken to 
make equitable distribution of the burthen, 
scenes of confusion arose which it is impus- 
sible to describe : poor people, who did not 
taste meat themselves once in a week, were 
obliged to feed one, two, or even more han- 
gty French or Jialian soldiers) Ihave known 
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soldiers quartered upon people who themselves | of such an opportunity of earning something. 


lived on charity; IT have known poor people 
obliged to sell the beds on which they lay, the 
chairs on which they sat, to obtain a tempo- 
rary supply for their voracious guests ; and, 
after all their pains and sacrifices to satiate these 
devouring locusts, while they themselyes and 
their children were starving, bow often had 
they the misery to behold these merciless 
wretches pouring the soup into the kennel, 
throwing the meat upon the ground, and then 
breaking the plates and dishes to pieces, be- 
cause the meat was not to their liking. ‘Those 
who had officers in their houses were obliged 
to furnish their tables in the most costly man- 
ner, and to yield up the best rooms to them 
and their servants, ..,..... 

Requisitions of every kind for clothing, 
horses, carriages for the conveyance of the 
troops and baggage, &c. &e. were daily 
made. Immense sums were paid to the 
marshals, generals, and superior officers, uns 
der the denomination of table-money ; the 
whole of which they put into their own 
pockets, leaving it to the city to defray the 
expenses of their household. 

Was a new governor sent us, we humbly 
offered him some thousands, to testify our joy 
at his arrival: was he recalled, we gave him 
some thousands more, to express our regret at 
his departure. One of these gentlemen receiv- 
ed, on leaving Hamburg, 100,000 livres, and 
each of his aids-de-camp 50,000 ; yet, not con- 
tent with this, his servants, I should Lope 
without his orders, actually carried off, in two 
waggons, all the copper boilers, stew-pans, &c. 
with which the kitchen of the government- 
house was furnished by the city. 

Meanwhile, every source of acquisition was 
dried up; every branch of indusiry declined, 
To mention only one instance, | shall observe 
that of about six hundred sugar refiners, that 
were formerly fully employed, only éwenty- 
eight remained at work, and even these were far 
from having constant employment The nu- 
merous classes of workmen, as coopers, packers, 
porters, &c connected with this branch of in- 
dustry, were reduced to inactivity and ruin. 
In the streets numerous beggars were again 
seen, against whom the laws could not be 
rigorously enforced.......... 

On the prohibition to import colonial pro- 
ductions, officers of the customs were stationed 
at the gates, to examine every carriage and 
person that passed. As they were very strict, 
these atticles became scarce atHamburgh,and, 
in some instances, fifty per cent: or more, 
dearer than at Altona. It became, therefore, 
an object of some importance to smuggle them 
in. It would be endless to relate the number- 
less stratagems that were employed to elude 
the vigilance of the officers. The principal 
agents. were the meanest of the people, who, 
being thrown out of employment, were glad 


‘his smuggling was, in fact, carried on at oue 
time to such an extent, as to be a very profite 
able trade. The schools for the poor weré de- 
serted, all the children being engaged in smug- 
gling. Maid servants out of place followed 
the same ocenpation, and the certainty of this. 
resouree made them frequently intolerably in- 
solent. Merchants, who had a considerable 
quantity of such goods in Altona, gave a state 
ed price to any one who would smuygle in any, 
quantity, however smoll. Thus the people 
put moist sugar in their shoes, coffee-berries 
in their boots, sugar-candy in their hats, znd. 
soon. Carriages were made with double bot- 
toms; one man brought in some loads of fine 
moist sugar, in an open waggon, with a sho- 
vel sticking in it, and a peasant driving it, 
who cried ** white sand !” 

At length the military departed: the 
populace revolted ; superiors were not 
acknowledged: all was confusion, The 
French returned to take revenge for this 
tumult. Gen. Lauriston at Magdeburgh 
and a military commission proceeded in a 
summary way. Many were thrown into 
prison. 

Out of the number of the persons arrested, 
they selected six to be first tried. Whatever 
may have been the guilt of these persons, 
the harry with which the proceedings egainst 
them were carried on excited general in- 
dignation. They were brought to the bar 
about ten in the forenoon, the accusations 
against each of them were separately alledged, 
witnesses examined, the deience of the pri- 
soners delivered, sentence passed, the pri- 
soners conducted without the gate, and shot, 
all in the space of abant three hours; but, 
many particulars transpired which heightens 
ed the odium justly excited by this 
cipitation, It was generally asserted, and 
believed, that two at least of the prisoners. 
were innocent ; one of them, the son of a, 
farmer, a foolish swaggering fellow, speaking, 
of what had passed to a porter of his acquaint- 
ance, said, ‘1 also was present at such and, 
such a place, aud knocked down one of the, 
custom-house officers.” The porter, whawas 
in the pay of the police office, immediately 
arrested this poor fellow, and though no other 
witnesses were produced against him, and he 
protested his innocence to the last, he was 
executed wirh the rest. Nay, as he was go- 
ing into court, he spoke to an acquaintance, , 
and begged him to go to his lodgings and 
bring his landlord to testify that he had nog 
been from home the whole day; but when 
the landlord came, the doors of the courte 
room were shut, nor could admission be ob- 
tained. The regulation of the French law, that, . 
every prisoner shall have counsel named by 
the court was, indeed, complied with, but this 
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counsel was a French corporal, or serjeant. 
The sentence being read in French, they were 
ignoyant that they were condemned to death ; 
and, when they were led away out of court, 
believed they were going to be conveyed to 
another prison, On the way, they called to 
the crowds assembled to see them pass, pro- 
testing their innocence, and begging to bé de- 
livered, lamenting that they were sure they | 
should be sacrificed, but not seeming to pre- 
sage that the fatal sentence was past, and on 
the eve of its execution. Even the manner 
of the execution, which was performed oa the 
Hamburgh Berg, without the gate of Altona, 
was cruel. It was entrusted to raw youths of 
the cohorts of the national guard, who had 
never fired 2 musket before, much less ever 
been present at such a scene; they conse- 

nly performed their office in a very bung- 
ling manner ; none of the prisoners were killed 
at the first discharge, and one was not 
dispatched till he had received four or five 
wounds. The soldiers trembled, and could | 
not level their pieces ; one of them let it fall, 
and, though rated and even struck by his 
officer, could not take any aim, but fired his 
ball into the ground. 

Let this stand as an everlasting com- 
ment on the code Napoleon ;—and if any 
Englishmaa who has praised that code, or 
its master can blush, Jet them pay that 
tribute to truth in this instance. But 
Mr. Lloyd furnishes us with other iu- 
stances of the correct administration of 
French justice. 


There live in one street, in Hamburgh, two 
or three members of a wealthy family, of the 
name of Glaser; noa Glaser means, in Ger- 
min, a g/azier, and a poor glazier unhappily 
living in this street, his profession was taken for 
his name, and he was set down for the sum of 
about £500, as near as I can remember, for 
the first sixth of his quota. In vain did he 
remonstrate ; he was told that though the 
mistake was evident, he must first pay and 
then petition for redress, it being an establish 
ed maxim of French finance, which was ex- 
pressly published on this occasion, never to 
listen to any petitions secking the corrections 
of mistakes, or diminution of the sam impos- 
ed by a tax, unless accgmpanied with a receipt, 
shewing that it is already paid....... 

One day the French ordered every body, 
under a penaity, to deliver all the instruments, 
such as spades, pick-axes, &e. which might 
bé used in trenching; and the next day they 
ordered every body to come in person, bring- 


ment: 


ing a spade with him, likewise under a penalty. 
Thus, if he either did not come, or came 
without a spade, he subjected himself to the 
penalty of the second order; if he brought a 
spade, he proved that he had not obeyed the 
first.erder, by which he was to deliver it up, 


Let our countrymen ruminate on this. 


If the facts were questionable, if they 
were even not notorious, we would aban- 
don ali the benefit, they afford to the 
object of the present paper. In each of 
these pamphlets many additional facts 
will be found ; and we heartily recom- 
mend them to the perusal of all who de- 
sire information on a subject uncommonly 
interesting. 

But we should omit the greatest of du- 
ties if we did not close by urging on the 
public the necessity laid upon them to 
commiserate the sufferers under these 
most distressing cases. The severities of 
the weather we now feel, ourselves ; 
but we have habitation, food, and rai- 
the Moravian brethren have 
neither : the inhabi:ants of Leipsic and 
the adjacent countries, feel but too 
keenly the consequences of plundered 
estates, rooted up gardens, burnt dwel- 
lings, depopulated villages, farms without 
stock, and families without food To us 
the season isinclement, to them it ig fatal, 
And if we turn our eyes to the thirty 


‘thousand Hamburghers stripped of their 


all, and then turned out of the city— 
what a most dreadful sight! It were a 


reproach on our humanity as Britons, on 


our national character, on our long es- 
tablished reputation, not to stretch forth 
the helping hand. We rejoice therefore 
that the same gentlemen as were a com- 
mittee on a former occasion have again 
assomed that most benevolent office. 
They then ventured to send over by 
return of post ¢hree hundred pounds / 
the public supported them, and raised 
nearly £50,000: they now have boldly 
sent over four ‘housand pounds and wait 
for the public to sanction this depend- 
ance on their generosity. May this con- 
fidence be most amply justified. May 
Britain, safe herself, shew, her fellow 
feeling with the suffering by her deeds! 
May this be her greatest exertion ; and 
—if it please God !—rne LasT SHE MAY 
HAVE OCCASION TO INSTITUTE ! 

The benevolence of the public contri- 
butions’in favour of Leipsic and Ham- 
burgh, is received by all the bankers in 
London. Donations wilf be thankfully 
received for the United Brethren, by. 

Rev. C. J. Latrobe, No. 10, Nevil’s Court, 
Fetter Lane; 


Court, Holborn; Messrs. Hoare’s, Fleet 


Street, and Messrs. Down, Thornton, and . 


Co. Bankers, London. 


Mr. Wallin, St. Andrew's 
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Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter's best 
Interests. By Mrs. Taylor of Ongar. 12mo. 
Price 5s. Taylor and Hessey, London, 
1814. 


This good lady has been for many 
years greatly afflicted by hardness of hear- 
ing, progressively advancing to deafness. 
Unable, therefore, to hear much that is 
addressed to her, and consequently to re- 
ply to such addresses, she has adopted ano- 
ther vehicle of instruction, and invites 
her young pupil to attend to her lessons, 
not as they flow from her lips, but as they 


Mrs. Taylor's Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter's Lest Interests. 
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thoughtless, the trifling, the inconsiderate, 
the too gay, the too lively, the giddy. 
To such we prescribe by way of tempera- 


day to day. Those parents who have 
made life their study, and who are anx- 
iously endeavouring to prepare the objects 
of their fondest affection for this life;’ 
and for a better, will find a valuable as- 
sistant in Mrs, Taylor's little work. 


us ; and that we shall select from No. XX. 


And now, my ***, that the amusements 
of your childhood are relinquished, it is of im- 
ttance to determine what is to be substi- 


po 
flow from her Pen. Mrs, Taylor mast | tuted in their room. You discover that you 
have found a great relief to her maternal | are not to live for the mere purpose of amuse 
cares, while employed in this honourable | ment; that the duties you owe to your God, 


and pious exercise, Her sentiments are 


to your fellow-creatures, and to yourself, now 


calculated to do good beyond the limits | multiply apon you. It is not yet noon, but 


of her own family. They deserve the 
attention of parents; especially of those 
who have no objection to set a good ex- 
ample themselves ; and of children, who 
ought to have no objection to follow a 
good example placed before them. 

The anxious writer confesses herself 
aware, that a considerable number of her 
precepts would be called gloomy by some. 
We are no friends to gloom : for this may 
contribute 10 produce a false estimate of 
life, no less than levity. Truth is not 
gloom ; and the object inculcated should 
be truth. The means also of incalcating 
it should be true. Deception of no kind 
should be expected by possibility to issue 
in good: and gloom is but another word 
_ for deception of a particular kind. The 

adversities of life are unquestionably nu- 
merous ; and the young mind cannot be 
too firmiy prepared against them. They 
are often both magnified and multiplied 
by the conduct, or rather the misconduct, 
of those who are visited with them. We 
cannot always brush them away “like 
dew-drops shaken from a lion’s mane ;” 
but we may cultivate a meek and modest 
spirit, which may deprive them of more | 
than half their effects. The battering 
ram of the ancients was counteracted not 
by stone walls, but by the yielding wool- 
sack, 

The main feature of these letters is 
their piety. They touch on a variety of 
subjects incidental to the progress of fe- 
male life. We heartily recommend them 
to those who will not, perhaps, attend 


ever to our recommendation—to the 
Vou. XV. (Lit. Pan. Fel, 1814,] 


the sun is fast ascending from the eastera 
hills, and isso far advanced in bis course, as 
to render it high time for you to rise and be 
doing. Know you not you have a structure 
to rear? aud are you aware of the labour it 
will cost you? It will be wise, before you 
lay the foundation, to ascertain whether you 


are building on a rock or on the sand ; that 


so, when the tempest assails you, (as assuredly © 
it will,) you may be proof against its violence. 

Know you not you have a race to run, and 

that to loiter is not so to run as to obtain 2. 
Know You not that you have a batile to fight? 
Perceive you not three mighty champions, 
now girding on their armour for the conflict, 
even the World, the Flesh, and the Devil? 
Know you not that you have a treasure to. 
win, even the pearl of great price, without 
which you must be everlastingly poor and 

necessitous, 


And with all these important objects before » 
you, can you siand one moment.of the day . 
idle? Nay, there are concerns, whieh, though, 
of minor importance, do, nevertheless, ime» 
periously demand your attention, because your; 
own happiness, and that of others, are in-- 
timately connected with them. Now is the 
time to detect and subdue those irregularities , 
of temper, and unamiabie propensities, which, » 
because they cannot be termed vices, are dis- 
regarded, and suffered to grow intoconfirmed 
habits, till, to eradicate them, some more, 
powerful principle than the reason, or the, 
of maturer years, must be em-. 
ployed. How lamentable it is to behold a, 
character intrinsically good, marred and dise 
figured hy manners, which, though not intens 
tionally ill-natured, do, nevertheless, so nearly 
resemble it, as to justify the mistake !—That 
* alitde leaven leaveneth the whole lump,’ is. 
a remark that extends beyond its original 
application ; for a small fault in the temper, 
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ment the perusal of these addresses from 


specimen will naturally be expected from- 
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uncorrected, frequently diffuses itself through 
the whole character, till it appears, at last, 
altogether unamiable, spreads the contagion in 
a family, and renders every individual of it 
at once disagreeable and unhappy. Were you 


~ ever treated with pride and baughtiness? Did 


it not produce in your own bosom somewhat 
of a corresponding feeling? with passion, with 
peevishness, with unkindness and reserve ; and 
were not the first emotions you felt on those 
occasions, sufficient to conviuce you, that the 
mosteffectual method of rendering all amiable, 
as well as happy around you, was to be so 
yourself? 

“ But the time is now come, my child, when 
the occasions will be muliiplied that must 
develop yourcharacter : now, therefore, much 
may be done; but when your faulis become 
habitual, you will cease to credit their exist- 
ence. Were you suddenly to observe your 
complexion ever so slightly changed, you 
would, probably, endeavour to ascertain the 
cause, and, if possible, io coanteract its ef- 
fects: but should the alteration remain per- 
manent, from ceasing to be observed it might 
cease to be believed. To how many inesti- 
mable characters might the words of our Lord 
be addressed, though with a different mean- 
ing, ‘ One thing thou lackest!’ some litile 
fault, unobservable to strangers, may be the 
worm at the root, the goad in the side, the 
teazing straw, sufficient to mar the hoappi- 
ness of a whole house, and to prove that per- 
fection is no where to be Goll id this lower 
world ! 

These considerations, my dear ***, make 
me earpestly desirous to lay a good founda. 
tion for your fature character: sweet is the 
simplicity of childhood, but it is generally 
succeeded by a period mosi troublesome to 
a parent. As ignorant of the world as ever, 
it is now that young people begin to measure 
their wisdom by their stature, and to feel 
indignant at that reproof, which would nip 
their evil habits in the bad. They do nat 
calculate on the cosily lessons they have yet 
to learn ; nor foresee how many of their words 
and actions, at the distanee of a few years, 
they would gladly recall: how many of their 
notions and their prejudices, the world, the 
unyielding world, will compel them to re- 
linquish ; and thereby effect that, which was 
attempted in vain by a parent’s rhetoric: nor 
do they know how long these changes will 
continue. How long? As long as they are 
imperfeet creatures they will find o¢casion to 

nfess, with every succeeding year, that they 
Bee been liable to errors in some even of the 
most common concerns of life. But that is 
a lovely character which is not backward to 
acknowledge its mistakes; where the dignity 
of maturity is chastened by the simplicity of 


childhood : and that is, in general, the truest 
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wisdom, which is more disposed to team than 
to teach, 

You see, my child, how anxious I am t 
prevent a self-sufficient temper, because it 
the castle wherein a host od patty faults an 
follies may be maintained and defended ; t00 
insignificant, perhaps, to sally forth, and carry 
fire and sword before them, like the more 
gigantic vices ; but which, nevertheless, may 
be troublesome depredators upon social 
piness, and plunder many an hour of its peace 
and tranquillity, Would you banish them 
altogether from your bosom? ‘Then mate 
human nature your study; study it in others; 
cherish its best feelings in yourself; and then 
you will apply the golden rule, and be far 
from measuring all the prejudices and propen- 
sities of others by your own standard; as if 
that which appears of no impdrtance to you, 
could not, or should not, be esteemed of any 
value to them. 

Bear this on your mind, my dear ***, and 
never practise a contrary condact on others, 
till you find it is tolerable to yourself. Re« 
member the objects which now claim your 
attention are not wooden blocks, as formerly 5 
but as they have bodies, capable of feeling 
pain and anguish, they have minds also, sns- 
ceptible of far greater suffering. ‘ The spirit 
ofa man may susiajn his infirmity, but a 
wounded spirit who can beat ? 

Finally, cultivate an humble spirit, and sup- 


the first risings of vantéy, that spoiler of 


the female mind. It often happens that when 
a girl lays aside her doll, she becomes one 
herself: a thing, on which to hang flounces 
and furbelows, beads and ribbands ! And who 
are captivated by such a spectacle? Notmen 
and women, properly so called; but great 
children, only such can be gratified by toys 
and baubles ! 
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A Picturesque Journey to the North Cape. 
By A. F. Skioldebraod. Translated from 
the French. 8vo. pp 277. Richardson, 
London, 1813. 


We gave notice of the French edition 
from which this is a transigtion, so long 
ago as our first Volame; and in our second 
Volume, page 1239, &c, avd our third 
Volume, page 562, we gave extracts from 
a copy, among the first imported | into 
England. We rather wonder that it has 
remained so long untranslated, as the wn- 
dertaking was not difficult, and the 
subject was quite as fresh then asit is 
now. For since that time, we have, as 
the translator acknowledges in his preface, 
Linpeus’s travels in the same country, 
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which contain much of the same matter, 
thouzh certainly not all. It is true, also, 
that late years have witnessed a consider- 
able improvement in the circumstances of 
the Laplanders ; aod we know, that com- 
merce has made a progress among them, 
much to their benefit. Neither ought we 
to omit the menticn of Christianity, which 
upder the indefatigable inspection of 
Baxon Hermelia has tended greatly to 
civilize these wilds. 

Colonel Skioldebrand performed this 
tour in company with Mr. Acerbi and 
others in the summer of 1799; and on 


the whole with less danger and difficulty | 


than might have been apprehended. 


He left Stockholm March 13, and re- | 


turned to it after an absence of six months, 
during which he traversed the country 
between Tornaea and the North Cape. 
Navigators in the voyage to Archangel 
keep still farther North; but here ends 
the journey of whoever visits this country 
by land. 

As we have already extracted several 
passages from the French original of this 
work, we shall not enter into a close 
examination of it. The translator seems 
to have performed his undertaking with 
considerable fidelity and skill; and the 
plates (which are two Views of Tornea 
and the North Cape seen by a Midnigiat 
Sua, with a Map of the Route) are fair 
copies. of the original small edition; 
though certainly pot equal to the folio 
plates among which they made their first 
appearance. 

A few specimens may inform the reader 
of the merits of this translation, That 
the journey was not without ite dangers 
may be interred from the author’s account 
of the manner of passing what are called 
Salis; which resemble what in North 
Amaerica are termed rapids, 

The extreme rapidity of the water; the 
agitation of the boat, which is sometimes 
thrown inte the air, on, the summit of the 
breakers, and.instaaily buried in volumes of 
foam ; the dreadful noise of the water so near 
the ear ; the sudden turns which are necessary 
to avoid the shelves of the rock, the slightest 
touch on which would be inevitable destruc- 
tion; the efforts of the boatmen, who, in 
solemn silence, with their eyes fixed on the 
steersman, execute his orders with a quickness 
on which the lives of themselves and their 
passengers depend ;—all these succeed each 
other like the images of a confused dream, 
whilst you progeed at the rate of a mile [six 
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English miles} in a quarter of an hour, over 
a space which a horse in full trot could not 
pass in less than an hour. The pilot, always 
| standing, and aitentively observing the velocity 
of the water, from which he has learned to 
judge of its depth, directs the course of the 
| boat by a very large rudder, attached to it by 
an oster cord. Sometimes he steers to avoid 
arock at a distance from it; which having 
doubled, he sudderly changes his direction, 
to avoid others hidden under the surface of 
the waves. That the boat may obey the 
helm, it is necessary that it shonld proceed 
faster. than the stream; and the more rapid 
that is, the greater are the exertions of the 
rowers. 


Colone! Skioldebrand’s description of 
the North Cape, the great object of his 
journey, deserves insertion. 

On this tack the North Cape was seen ia 
all its.grandeur. The nearest rocks appeared 
much higher than those of the point; and 
the tout-ensemble was more picturesque than 
from. any other station. The sea, dashi 
against this immoveable wall, which h 
braved its fury from the creation of the world, 
roared whilst forming an animated fringe of 
| the whitest foam. A midnight sun illumi- 
nated this speetaele, not less beautiful than 
sublime ; the shadows which enveloped the 
western side of the rocks deepened the effects 
of their rade outlines. Lt is diffieult to judge 
of the heights of the rocks; here every thing. 
is on the gaandest scale, aud no familiar object 
affords a point of comparison. I took many 
sketches of the Cape, notwithstanding the 
motionof the boat, but we were compelled to, 
enter the creek, the only refuge left to us in 
this dreadful situation. 

On landing and turning onr steps to the 
west, we accidentally discovered a grotid 
formed in the rocks, whose gurfoee was po- 
lished: by the waves. Some inequalities of 


stone as a table, and a spring of pure water 
flowed at our feet; exeept that there was an 
outlet at the bottom, throagh whic» the sea’ 
might be scen, it was precisely the grotto of 
the Eneid— 


—— Scopulis pendentibus antrum, 


Intos aqua dulces, vivoque sedilia saxo. 


We had kindled a fire with some pieces of 
wood cast up by the waxes. There was not 
a single tree an the coast, and no trace indi+ 
cated the abade of man ; a knoll of some hun- 
dred paces in circuit, and surrounded by vast 
hills, was the only accessible place. 

From the top of an eminence, towards the 
sea, we saw to the right an enormous moun- 
tain, which formed part of the eape, raising 
its barren mass to the skies; on the left, a 


songue of land, surmounted by less towering 
D2 


the rock served us for benches, a detached: 
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rocks and beaten by the waves, shuts up the 
bay and does not admit even a glimpse of the 
ocean. *One of the boatmen told us that for- 
merly there was a church here; but I way 
subsequently informed that the last fisher- 
men’s huts were at this place? 

In order to see as much as we could of the 
interior of the isle, we ascended to the summit 
of the great mountain, and thence beheld the 
most fantastic scene that can be conceived, 
A lake on the foreground is fifteen toises above 
the level of the sea, and there was another on 
the top of one of the mountains which bor- 
dered on the first. The view is terminated by 
some rocky eminences covered with snow. 

At length, perceiving that the sea swelled 
exceedingly beyond the cape, we hastened our 
departure, that, in the event ofa storm, we 
might find a more comfortable asylum. At 
this instant, the remembrance of the long la- 
bours we had undergone to see some hideous 
rocks almost excited our laughter ; but, when 
we considered the immense space by which 
we were divided from the civilized world, the 
fatigues and still more the ennui we must 
experience before we could again arrive there, 
were our much more serious reflections. 


“* How do people live, in those remote 
regions, so long the dominions of lasting 
flight, or darkness?” This is a very natural 
question. Our Author shall answer it. 


The population of the district of Alten, 
aceording to Mr. Pontopidan, consisted, in 
1756, of fifty-two Norwegian and one hon- 
dred and sixty-two Lapland families, and, in 
1768, of forty-eight Norwegian and one hun- 
dred and -fifty-nine Lapland. 


The habits of life in these places during the 
summer, and especially when the sun conti- 
nues above the horizon, are, to rise at ten 
o’clock in the morning, dine at five or six in 
the evening, sup an hour after midnight, and 
go to bedat three or four in the morning. In 


© the winter, and during that long night which 


Tasts from the beginning of December to the 
end of January, a sort of apathy, congenial 
to the season, creeps over the senses, and sleep 
occupies more than half of the twenty-four 
hours; when awake, the inhabitants are prin- 


» cipally employed in warming themselves, and 


business of most kinds is at a stand. 


Was Touchstone much in the wrong ? 
when he exclaimed—“ And this is Alten! 
—well! when I was at home—in Great 
Britain, to wit—I was ina BETTER PLACE: 
—but travellers must be content.” —It 
may be well enough to visit these wilds, 
as virtuosi ; but as to residence, we hum 
bly beg leave to prefersa more tempa rate 


Evidences of Revealed Religion; on a 
new and original Plan: being an Appeal 
to Deists, on their own Principles of Ar- 
gument. By Christophilus. Svo. pp. 120. 
Sherwood and Co. London, 1814. 


A work on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity professing to adopt a new and ori- 
ginal plan, we confess, excited our cn- 
riosity. On examination, however, we 
found reason to suppose, that the writer 
is not extremely familiar with the plans 
which have already been adopted, in 
treating the evidences of the Christian 
faith. His arguments have all been an- 
ticipated by well-informed Christians. 

These letters originally appeared in 
“ the Free-thinking Christian’s’ Maga- 
zine.”’ It is sufficient to say, that Mr. C, 


with the utmost respect ; and deems him 
a most instructive writer: although he 
attempts to correct his principles. “What 
he considers as rotten additions to the 
Christian stracture, Mr. Christophilus 
sweeps away at a word:—* articles,’ 
creeds, sacraments, pulpit preaching, 
public social worship, an order of men: 
called priests or teachers—the doctrine of. 
the Trinity, the miraculous conception, 
original sin, atonement, predestination, 
and endless torment "——It is a pity’ 
the writer's list should stop here,——’ 
could he not have extended it a little 
further ?—for instance, to include the 
immortality of the soul, and the exist- 
ence of separate spirits? Could he not 
have doubted also the historical evidence’ 
for the mission, or rather for the existence 
of Jesus, and have resolved with a certain” 
worthy gentleman, Christ himself into an 
emblem of the sun, the Virgin Mary into 
the moon, the twelve Aposiles into the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, the seven 
churches into the seven planets, &c, 
&c.—But though we disapprove of 
this writer's violent expulsion of the sa- 
craments, preaching, social worship, &c, 
yet we would not disparage such of his 
arguments as are founded on fact. We 
do not think them new or original: but 
they may be cogent; and if he have the 


forcible application of their own mode- 
of reasoning we shall heartily wish him’ 


1 joy of a consequence so little likely,” 


treats Tom Paine of sceptical memory’ 


good fortune to convert the Deists by a. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
ansertion in this department of the work, 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION, 
ANTIQUITY. 


Captain Lockett, of the Bengal military 
establishment, is preparing for the press an 
account of his Researches among the Rains 
of Babylon, which be mioutely explored in 
1811. It will form a quarto volume, and be 
illustrated by engravings. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Mr. Elmes intends to commit to the press 
a new edition of the Parentalia, or Memoirs 
of the Family of the Wrens. T'he additions 
will consist of an appendix of original matter 
by the editor; original letters; and ‘other 
valuable documents of Sir Christopher Wren, 
many of which have never before been pub- 
lished. ‘he author has been employed three 
years in measuring, investigating, and deline- 
ating every part of St. Paul’s cathedral, for 
an intended publication solely devoted to that 
monument of his genius. He was thus in- 
duced to search the public libraries of London, 
Oxford, &c. and he has been favoured with 
several original documents on the subject, by 
the only surviving descendant of that cele- 
brated artist. ‘The work will be handsomely 

rinted in royal 4to, price 5 gs. in bds. on 
arge imperial paper, with proof impressions 
of the plates, 10 guineas in boards.—250 co- 
pies only of the smaller edition will be printed, 
and only such of the larger as are subscribed 
for, which shall be delivered faithfully in the 
rotation of subscription ; each copy to have 
the name and number of the subscriber certi- 
fied. A correct (ist of subscribers, in the order 
of their subscription, will be priated with the 
work. 

Mr, W. Jaques, private tutor, an¢ trans- 
lator of Professor Franck'’s Guide to the Study 
of the Sacred Scripiures, has now in the press, 
and will in a few days publish, A brief Me- 
moir of the Life and Writings (with Extracts 
from the Letters) of Christlieb Von Exter, son 
of Dr. Vou Exter, physician of his Prussian 
Majesty, who died at the early age of ten years 
and four months,—With the testimonies of 
Professor Franck, and his Serene Highness 
the Prince of Anhalt. 


BOTANY. 


Mr. Sowerby has announced to bis friends 
that, as soon as English Botany (an arduous 
work of more than twenty years) and British 


work to be written by Dr. Leach of the 
British Museum, upon the Malacostraca Bri- 
tannica or British Crabs. He supposes the 
first number will appear soon after March, 
before which time English Botany cannot be 
finished on account of the difficulty of pro- 
curing the few mosses yet unpublished. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Under the patronage, and dedicated by 

rmission, to his Royal Highness the Princes 

egent, a new, superb, and improved editioa 
of the Delphin Classics, in quarto.—To be 
entitled the Regent’s edition of the Classics, 
is about to be published by subscription. 

M. Eltwn, translator of, esiod, is printing 
in three octavo volumes, Specimens of the 
Classical Poets in a chronological series from 
Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated into En« 
glish verse, and illustrated by biographical 
and critical notices. 

Archeologia Graca; or, the Antiquities of 
Greece. By John Potter, D. D. late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. A new edition, to 
which is now first added, an Appendix, con- 
taining a concise History of the Grecian States 
and a short account of the lives and writings 
of the most celebrated Greek authors, By 
G. Dunbar, F. R. S. E. Professor of Greek 
_in the University of Edinburgh. 2 vol, 8vo. 
6s. 

DRAMA, 

The Rejected Theatre , or, a Collection of 
Dramas which have been offered for repre- 
sentation, but declined by the Managers of 
the Playhouse. No. I. 9s. Gd. to be conti- 
nued on the Ist of every Month. 

On the Ist of February next will be pub- 
lished, the First Number of a new edition of 
the Ancient Drama; being the Tragicat 
History of Dr. Faustus by Marlowe. 

This work will consist ofa selection from 
the most celebrated Dramatic Writers who 
flourished previous to the Restoration ; many 
of whom were contemporary with Shakspeare, 
and whose productions are not to be found in 
Dodsley, or any later Collection. It is in- 
tended to form a supplement to the new edi- 
tions of Beaumoni and Fletcher, Ford, &c. 
&c. and will be completed in 6 vol. 8vo. to 
be published in monthly numbers. 

EDUCATION, 

‘The Rey. T. Vivier has in the press, a new 
edition of the French and English Dialogugg, 
for the use of young ladies. 

Intended for publication, as soon asa suffi- 
cient number of subscribers can be obtained, 
a work, to be entitled, Abbreviated Caleula- 
tion in Arithmetic, by J. Carstairs, author: 
of Tachygraphy, er the Flying Pen, &c. 

PINE ARTS. 


Prepating for publication, a Series of Por- 


Mineralogy are finished, he will commence a 


traits of “ustrious personages of Great Brj- 
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tain, aceompanied with Historical and Bio- 
hieal Details of their Lives and Actions. 
muad Lodge, Lancaster Herald, F,S. A. 
Author of the Biographical Tracts attached to 
the Holbein Heads. The design of this pub- 
lication is to produce a series of bighly finish- 
ed engravings of portraits of the most exalted 
characters of English History, from the ear- 
liest era to which authentic pictures can be 
traced. The work will be produced in the 
finest style, in folio, of the size of Houbraken’s 
Heads, Le will possess the advantage of every 
portrait being engraved from an original pic- 
ture, and authenticated by reference to the 
collection in which it is now preserved. It is 
intended to publish the work in twenty parts, 
atan interval of three months between each, 
forming, when complete, two velumes in 
folie, and containing about one hundred and 
twenty: portraits. e selection will consist 
of those personnages alone whose talents as 
well as exalted birth render them of historical 
interest. The parts will contain six portraits 
each, with Biographical Memoirs attached, 
One hundred copies only remain unsubseribed 
for, the price of which will be Two Guineas 
and a half per part. A few copies are printed 
on large paper, containing proof impressions 
taken off upon Indian paper, price Five Gui- 
neas each part. The copies will be delivered 
in the exaet order of the receipt of names. 
The edition will consist of only a limited num- 
ber of copies, and earliest application will re- 
ceive the preference. 


HISTORY. 

The Rev. J. S, Clarke, by permission of the 
Prioce Regeut, is preparing for the press, from 
MSS. in the fibrary at Carlton se (re- 
cantly received from Rome) the Life of James 
II, King of England; also that Monarch's 
Advice to his Sow, and bis Last Will. 

Sir James Mackintosh is preparing a His- 
tory of Great Britain, from the Revolution 
in 1688 tothe French Revolution ia 1789, 
which is expected toextend to four quarto 
volumes, 

MEDICAL. 

Tn the press, and will be published early in 
February, An Essay on Medical Economy, 
comprising a scetch of the state of the pro- 
fession in England, avd the outline of a plan, 
calculated to give to the Medical Body in ge- 
usefylaess and respecta- 

it 


Bankes, member ofthe College of 
in t a Treatise on t 
gestive functions, with admonitory hints to 
persons arriving from warm climates. 
MINERALOGY. 
The British Mineralogy being nearly com- 
pleted, it would ke doing the public a great 


| 


service if mineralegists would send Mr. 
Sowerby, for the purpose of figuring, such 
newly discovered minerals as may not alread 

have appeared in that work, Mr. S. wil, 
also feel sincerely grateful to his friends for 
any remarks they may wish to make, or any 
inaceuracies they may point out dependip 

on the rapid improvement in mineralogica 

knowledge, made during the progress of this 
work, Localities of fossil she'ls for his Mi- 
neral Conchology will also be thankfully re- 
ceived. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Shortly will be published, by Subscription, 
in 8vo, 7s. Gd. boards. Free Thoughts upon 
Methodists, Actors, and the Influenee of the 
Stage. By Robert Mansell, of the Theatres 
Royal York and Hull. ‘Te which is prefixed, 
a discourse on the lawfulness and unlawfual- 
ness of plays, written by the learaed Father 
Caffare, Divinity Professor at Paris. 

Mr. Britton, the Amiquary, is about pub- 
lishing a pamphlet on the subject of Literary 
Property, to expose the injustice of the late: 
decision in the King's Bench, giving eleven 
copies of every new publication to the Univer- 
sities, &e., and to call the attention of the 
legislature and the public ta the consideration 
af this important question. 

R. Southey, esq. Poat Laureate, has pearly 
ready for publication, Inseriptions Triumphal 


and Sepulehral, recording the acts of the 


British army-in the Peninsula. 
Cerasmin, or the Minister, a romance, by 


the author of the Swiss Emigrants, in three 


volumes, will soon appear. 
MISCELLANIES. 


The Pantologia, comprehending a com- 


plete series of essays, treatises, and systems, 
alphabetically arranged; with a general dic. 
tionary of arts, sciences, and words; aod pre- 
senting a distinct survey of hymaa Giniese 
learning, avd indysuy. By John Mason 
Gaod, Win, F. R. S. Member of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, and of the Linzan 
Society of Philadelphia; Olinthus Gregory 
LL. b. of the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich, and Hooorary Member of the 


Literary and Philosophical Society of New-. 


castle-upon-Tyne; and Mr. Newton Bos- 
worth ef Cambridge; assisted by other gen- 
tlemen of eminence ia the different depart- 
meats of literature. Handsomely printed on 
a fine paper, complete in sixty-three parts, or 
twelve volumes, royal ogtavo, illustrated by 
new plates, those on Natural History forming 
nearly half, from drawings taken from life, by 
Sydenbam Edwards. and others, and beautt- 
he nbur, eyclopadia ; or, 
and Miseel 


tionary of Arts, Scienees, 


lancous” 
Literature, Condueted by David Brewster, 
LL.D. and PASE. With she. 
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assistance of gentlemen eminent in science 
and literatare, Printed in quarto, and illus- 
trated by 15 beautiful plates, from original 
drawings by Blore, Dupont, Provis, R. 
Buchanan, P. Nicholson, and J. Dancan, 
engraved by the first artists in London and 
Ediaburgh, volume VII. part I. il. is. A 
few copies are printed on the finest royal 
paper, with ptoof impressions of the plates, 
price 21. 12s: 6d. each part, in boards. 

The Printer’s Price Book, containing the 
Master Printer’s Charges to the trade for 
printing works of various sizes, types, and 
pages. Also a new, easy, and correct method 
of casting-off manuscript and other copy, ex- 
ewplified in specimen pages of different sizes 
and types . to which is prefixed some account 
of the nature and business of reading proof. 
sheets for the press, with the typographical 
marks used for this purpose, and their appli- 
cation shewn in an engraving. By C, Stower, 
Editor of the Printer’s Grammar, 8vo, 18s. 
_A Treatise on the Church, chiefly with 
respect to its government, in which the divine 
right of episcopacy is maintained, the supre- 
macy of the bishop of Rome proved to be 
contrary to the Seriptures and Primitive 
Fathers, and the Reformed Episcopal Church 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland, proved to 
be a sound and orthodox part of the Catholic 
Church. Compiled from the most eminent 
divines. By Edward Barwick, A.M. of Tri- 
nity College, Dublin, 8vo, 12s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


The Rev. J. F. Usko, who has resided in 
the East upwards of 20 years, is preparing for 
the press [by subscription] A Grawmar of 
the Arabic Lan The work will be di- 
vided into five books. The first contains the 
orthography and pronunciation according to 
the practice of Mecca—the second treats of 
the verb—the third relates to the noun and 
pronoun—the fourth comprehends the parti- 
cles; and the fifth the syntax. An interli- 
neary Latin version will accompany the Ara- 
bic text. A vocabulary, in which the primary 
signification of each word is investigated and 
compared with the Hebrew, will be added, 
with au essay on the Arabic language. The 
work will be comprised in one vol. 8vo. 
Price 15s., large paper 11. 5s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Dictionary of the English Language, 
by Dr. Samuel Johnson, with numerous cor- 
reetions, and the addition of several thousand 
words, by the Rev. Henry J. Todd, isin a 
state of great forwardness for the press 

Mr. Mac-Henry, author of an improved 
Spanish Grammar, has in the press, and to 
be published in February, a volume of Ex- 
ercises on the etymology, syntax, idioms, and 
synonisms of the Spanish language. 


POETRY. 
Mr. Parry is preparing for pablication, 
Poems and Essays, original and selected, by 
the late Honourable Mrs. Cassandra Twisle- 
ton, with biographical memoirs of that lady, 
including anecdotes of her connections with 
several persons of distinction and notoriety. 
Dr. Charles Badham, Physician to the 
Dake of Sussex, is printing 4 new Transla- 
tion of Juvenal in English Verse, with the 
Latin text of Ruperti, and copious notes, in 
two octavo volumes. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


A second edition of Dr. Hamilton's Loquiry 
concerning the National Debt is in the press ; 
in which the statements of our financial ope- 
rations are brought down to the present time, 
including an account of Mr, Vansittart’s plan 
of finance adopted last session of parliament, 
and additional observations on sinking funds. 


THEOLOGY. 


The new edition of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott’s Family Bible will be completed in the 
month of February. In compliance with the 
wishes of many of the author's friemds, a very 
limited number of copies has been princed on 
royal paper, which will be published only 
complete, and for which early application 
will be requis ite. 

TRAVELS. 


Sir W. Ouseley’s Travels in 1810-11-12, 
are in the press, and expected to form two 
large volumes. This work will contain an 
account of the countries he visited, especially 
of Persia, from which he retarned by way of 
Armenia, Turkey in Asia, Constantinople, 
and Smyrna; and will be slustrated by maps, 
views, and various other engravings, 

Messrs Humboldt and Bonpland’s Travels 
in South America, are printing in French, 
with numerous engravings, in four quarto 
volumes. The same work, in two octavo 
volumes, with engravings. Also an Englist 
Translation, by Helena Maria Williams, in 
octavo, with engravings. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 
AGRICULTURE. 


An Account of the Systems of Husbandry 
adopted in the more improved districts of, 
Scotland; with some observations on the img 
promentt of which they are susceptible. 

rawn up for the consideration of the Board — 


of Agriculture, with a view of explaining how 
far those systems are applicable to the less cul- 


tivated parts of England and Scotland. By 
the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart, 
President of the Board of Agriculture. With 
12 engravings, including a portrait of the 
author, the second edition, greatly i ) 
and enlarged, 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 10s. 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the 
Gael; with au account of the Picts, Caledo- 
nians, and Scots; and observations relative to 
the authenticity of the poems of Ossian, By 
James Grant, Esq. of Corrymony, Advocate. 
8vo. 15s, 

BIOGRAPHY. 


Some Details concerning General Moreau, 
and his last moments. Followed by a short 
Biographical Memoir. By Paul Svinine, 
charged to accompany the General on the 
Continent. Embellished with a fine portrait, 
by Cardin, 6s. The same work in French, 
5s. 6d. 


BOTANY. 


Flora Americe Septentrionalis ; or, a Sys- 
tematic arrangement and description of the 
Plants of North America: containing, beside 
what have been described by preceding au- 
thors, many new and rare species, collected 
during twelve =~ travels and residence in 
that country. ith twenty-four engravings. 
™ Frederic Pursh. 2 vols. 8vo. I]. 163. 

ith the plates coloured, 21. 12s. Gd. 


EDUCATION. 


A New System of the Art of Writing, il- 
Justrated with plates, comprehending essays 
on the subject, extracted from lectures deli- 
vered at different periods by the author, also, 
hints relative to teaching writing by analysis, 
&c. ; to which is added, a plan of acquiring 
improvement in business hand-writing, by 
@ peculiar movement of the pen, containing a 
curious classification of the letters, and com- 
bining the excellencies and uniform neatness 
ef English manuscript. By J. Cairstairs, 
author of Tachygraphy, or the Flying Peon— 
Abbreviated Arithmetic, &c. 12s 

The Catechisin of Nature; for the use of 
children. By Dr. Martinet, Professor of 
Philosophy at Zutphen. Translated from the 
Dutch, by the Rev. John Hall, of the Eng- 
Kish Church of Rotterdam. ‘The ninth edi- 
tion, enlarged and greatly improved by the 
Rev. J. Joyee, ts. 6d. 

HISTORY. 
The Edinburgh Anoual Register, for 1811. 


In two parts or volumes, being volume the 
Gfih of the series; 8vo. 11. 4s. 
MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 
Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, publish- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London. Volume IV. with plates, some of 
which are beautifully coloured, Svo. 11. Is. 
_An Account of a Successful Method of 
treating Diseases of the Spine ; with observa- 
tions, and cases in illustration. By Thomas 
Baynion, of Bristol, Author of a Treatise on 
rs, 8v0. 5s. 6d. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Laura Valcheret, a Tale fer Adolescence, 
by the author of Observations on Works of 
Fection, aud particularly those for childhood 
and adolescence, 12mo, 5s. 

Lorima, a Tale, 12mo, 63. 

The Splendour of Adversity, a Domestic 
Story. By the author of Black Rock House, 
Winter in Bath, Corinna of England, the 
Dead Letter Office, &c. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Béyer’s Royal Dictionary Abridged. The 
twenty-second edition, carefully corrected and 
improved, with the addition of, 1. The sea 
terms and sea phrases. 2. The feminine of 
French adjectives annexed to the masculine 
Termination, 3. The genders of the French 
nouns in the English part. 4. A table for 
the formation of all the tenses of the French 
verbs, whether regular or irregular. By N. 
Salmon, author of the Stemmata Latinitatis, 
the Complere System of the French Language, 
Grammaire Angloise comparée avec la Gram- 
maire Frangoise, &c. &c. 8vo. 13s. bound. 


POETRY. 
Prince Malcolm, in five cantos ; with other 


poems. By John Doddridge Humphreys, 


Svo. gs. 


Carmen Triumphale; for the eommence- 
ment of the year 1814. By Robert Southey, 
Esq. Poet Laureat, 4to. 3s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Further Considerations of the State of 
the Currency, in which the means of re- 
storing our circulation to a salatary state are 
fully explained, and the injuries sustained by 
the public treasury, as well as by the national 
creditor, from our present pecuniary system, 
are minutely detailed. By the Earl of Lau- 
derdale, 8vo, 6s. 


POLITICS. 


The Political State of Europe after the 
Batile of Leipsic, 8vo, 4s, 

Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool and 
the Parliament or the Preliminaries of Peace, 
by Calvus, 4s. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE. 


An Examination of the different Systems 
of Shoeing the Feet of Horses ; particularly 
the thin-heeled system of the college, and the 
system now practised in the Prince Regent’s 
stables, To which also are added, a descrip- 
tion of the kind of feet to which each of those 
systems will apply with effect; and where 
systems differing from either ought to be used. 
With particular directions to grooms and 
og smiths, for preparing the Foot, in all 
cases, for being Shod.. By R. Powis, Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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POLITICS PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tempora mutaniur. 
The wheel is come full circle; 
It is here. SWAKESEPARE. | 

We have lived—happily we have lived to 
behold the approaching close of that distressful 
dispensation to the sons of men, which, when 
it broke out, rendered every man’s life an un- 
certainty. Who then could venture to affirm 
that he should be spared to see the dreadful 
scenes throughout ? Who did not feel that his 
life hung by a thread, and that it was at the 
mercy of the first rude blast, that might oc- 
casion it to snap? Bat, there were then, 
and there are now, many who not having ac- 
cess to correct information, treated all such 
feelings with contempt—mere bugbears 
mere dreams of disordered imagination ! True 
indeed, the sons of liberty meditated the im- 
provement of the British Constitution ;—but 
the means were perfectly gentle, smooth, le- 
nient, lawful, any thing but bloody, turbu- 
lent, aud disastrous. Change of times and 
of prospects may be allowed to a certain 
pointto change the nature of things; not 
that they can make that right which was 
wrong in its nature, or that good which is 
evil, but they may abate much of the energy 
of technical, covert, and cant expressions. 
The course of time may have deprived of its 
point, ofvits sting, much of the language 
and slang which were formerly dangerous. 
Britous have long felt the insult of describing 
their King, under the, term Tyrant. The 
man would be hooted if be were not (as a 
madiman) seized, who should dare to talk of 
French liberty! ’—who should shout loud 
enough to be heard, ** Frenchmen are free!” 
French freedom has had its day, has slain 
its. thousands—ten thousands—inillions—has 
bound in its shameless, but heavy fetters, the 
whole of Europe, till every heart that could 
distinguish between light and darkness, be- 
tween slavery and liberty, has yented its deep- 
est sensations in execration, curses, and ab- 
horrence. Now the tide has turned ; not the 
freedom of Frenchmen finds advocates, but 
the freedom of those over whom France ty- 
ranized,—thé freedom of Europe! Every heart 
beats high as Providence smiles on the efforts 
of the oppressed ; and tte conviction of the 
necessity for putting an end to usurpation is 
as general, as the exercise of understanding, 
of philanthropy, of honesty, and of honour. 
The persuasion encreases daily in favour of 
accelerating the last scene of this most event- 
ful dra wa, aud of restoring to France, liberty 
in canjunstien with loyalty. 

Tt never has been our opinion, nor has any 
expression dropped from our pen, as if we 
thought that the former constitution of France 
was perfect: far otherwise; but why, under 
pretence of amending it, overturn the throve 
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and the altar ?—why commit those excesses 
by which the, best blood of the nationWas 
shed, not in defending the country, bat ¥ile- 
ly, barbarously, cruelly ?—not in the field of 
honour, but under unproved imputations the 
most calumnious, the most abominable? Why 
must such extreme malevolence be sanctioned, 
be rendered popular, be familiarized to the 

ople at large, as that of which a specimen 
Is given in our first volume, p. 65, 


Et des boyaux du dernier prétre 
Serre le cou du dernier rot? 
And of the last priest’s entrails form a strangling 
string, 
Around the neck of the last king. 

Admitting for a moment, that the abuses 
practised in France were so enormous as to 
Justify in some degree the ex/inclion contem- 
plated, was it the same in Britain? was it ne- 
cessary that our king too should die by vio- 
leace? should be strangled by the last entrails 
of the last priest? No man will sanction the 
idea, Not every man will believe the idea 
existed. There was, there is, those who deny 
it. They, it is true, meditated no such thing ; - 
they therefore, would not believe it of any 
others. To such we observe, that their. want 
of conviction arises, in part, no doubt from 
their want of information. It is now, we 
presume, a mere matter of history, not of 
party, whatever evidence can be adduced on 
the subject, and we the rather suppose this 
because. Mr, Stephens, in his ** Life of Horne 
Tooke,” has lately expressed himself in @ 
manner which allows his opinion to be seen 
with sufficient clearness. We venture not even - 
by conjecture, into the recesses of private 
friendship ; but we leave our readers to judge - 
whether Mr. S. weuld have used the follows 
ing language, had he not deemed his autho- 
rity quite sufficient. Speaking of the year 
1792, and of the ‘* Constitutional Society,” 
the London Correspouding Society,” ke, 
He says, 

Tbe ministers were not idle; and thevio- 
lence and gross misconduct of some of the 
partisans of French liberty, afforded a colours 
able pretext, at least, for the events that en- 
sued. Accordingly, rumours of plots and 
conspiracies were propagated ; the parliament 
was suddenly convoked ; the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended ; the Tower of London 
was fortified, and preparations seemingly in. 
dicative of civil war aetually took place. 

‘* The execution of Louis XVI. became the 
signal for hastilities, ‘This unforwunate event, 
instead of rendering the nation unanimous, 
seemed but to increase the public discontent ; 
and many began to predict great and sudderr 
changes. But notwithstanding the alarmi 
situation of affairs, no serious explosion could 
possibly have taken place, Projects, dig 
countenanced by the governmeni, and the 
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Jaws, and not generally adopted by the nation, 
must have evaporated, as usual, in the ebul- 
litiom of popular paragraphs and tavern- 
dioners, while a militia, officered by men of 
fortune, and an army, faithful to its interests 
and its oaths, surrounded and supported the 
throne. 

** On the other hand, it is not to be sup- 
posed that Mr. Pitt, whose father had been the 
original author, and himself the prime mover 
of a parliamentary reform, could have been 
so lost to all sense of shame, as to endeavour 
to commit a legal murder on those who had 
followed his cwn example, and merely per- 
severed in those plans, which he himself had 
broached, matured, and abandoned! That 
minister never conceived the idea of a public 
prosecution UNTIL he was firmly persuaded 
that a treasonable plot exisied for the over- 
throw of the state, and that, under a popu/ar 
pretext, a revolution was actua/ly meditated, 
on the same principles, and with the same de- 
sign, as hud been so recently effected in 

an 


ce.” 


There are men now living who could cor- 
roborate the fact; and if these are worthy of 
belief, the terms employed by Mr. S. ** vio- 
lence and gross misconduct,” are by far too 
gentle ; nor did those persons then think that 
** no serious explosion could possibly have 
taken place.” We have heard very different 
opinions from the lips of a confidential ** de- 
legate.” The reported accession of strength 
by the Jacobin clubs, as it appeared on the 
Secretary's books, was upwards of six hundred 
members per week :—what was the object of 
this, in the breasts of those who were in the 
secret? But the present paper is devoted to 
the purpose of shewing that the revolution 
contemplated was not to be conducted on the 
principlesof Christianity, which abhors blood- 
shed; nor on those of loyalty, which studies 
eee. in conjunction with redress ; but blood ! 

lood! was its cry, was its insatiable de- 
mand, was its (privately) acknowledged eb- 


ject. What else can be inferred from the fol-. 


lowing songs, sung at all the clab meetings,and 
not restricted to them, but forced in wherever 
opportunity could be found or formed? The 
originals have been under lock and key in our 
possession for considerably more than twenty 
years. 

A NEW SONG, 


Toan O/d Tune,—viz. ‘‘ God save the King.’ 
L 


Gop Tue Ricuts or Maw 
Give him a heart to scan ~ 
_ Blessings so dear! 
Let them be spread around, 
Man is found, 
with the welcome sound, 
Ravish his ear! 


Il. 


See from the Universe, 
Darkness and Clouds disperse ; 
Mankind awake! 
Reason and Truth appear, 
Freedom advances near, 
Monarchs with terror hear, 
See how they quake! 


Ill. 


Sore have we felt the stroke ; 
Leng have we bore the yoke, 
Sluggish and tame ; 

But now the Lion roars, 

And a loud note he pours ; 

Spreading to distant shores, 
Lissrtr’s flame! 


IV. 


Let us with France agree, 

And bid rae Wortp 
Leading the way. © 

Let Tyrants all conspire, 

Fearless of sword and fire, 

Freepom shall ne’er retire, 
Fregpom shall sway ! 


Vv. 


Godlike, and great the strife, 
Life will indeed be life, 

Should we prevail. 
Death, in so just a cause, 
Crowns us with loud applaus 
And from Tyrannic laws, 

Bids HAIL! 


VI. 


O’'er the Germanic powers, 
Big indignation lowers, 
Ready to fall! 
Let the rude savage host, 
In their long numbers boast, 
Freevom’s Almighty trust, 
Laughs at them all. 


VII. 


“FAME! Let thy Trumpet sound! 
Tell all the World around ! 
Tell each degree ! 
Tell Ribbands, Crowns, and Stars, 
Kings, Traitors, Troops, and Wars, 
Plans, Councils, Plots, and Jars, 
FRENCHMEN are FREE! 


Vill. 


God save—‘‘ Tue Ricguts or Man!” 
Give him a heart to scan 
Blessings so dear ! 
Let them be spread around, 
Wherever Man is found, 
And with the welcome sound, 
Ravish hie ear! 
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THE BIRTH-DAY OF OUR LIBERTIES. 


Rouse, arouse from this slumber thou child of 
oppression, 

Away with this vile, this unmanly depression ; 

Join the bands of thy countrymen armed with 

thunder, 

To burst all these shackles, these fetters asunder; 

See they charge them; they rush on to conquer 
or die; 

See they follow, they follow—they are broken 
they fly ! 


They are conquer’d, they perish, no TYRANT. 


survives, 

And the day of their death, is the first of our 
lives, 

These tyrants suppress’d, there shall rise up 
NO OTHER, 

But each man behold in his neighbour a brother : 

Equal rights, equal laws, equal blessings shall 
nourish, 

Peace, justice, and plenty, henceforward shal 
flourish : 

© guard them with jealousy, spurn from this 
hour, . 

The bribe of corruption, the menace of power, 

And be this our decision, while Freedom survives, 

That the day of its death, be the last ef our 

Hives. 


Which of these stanzas breathes an abhor- 
rence of public confusion and disturbance? 
Which of them proposes to promote lawful 
purposes by peaceable means? Conld the 
versifiers and the singers of these Oues be 
yaid to have cherished the milder virtues in 
their hearts, while composing and vociferat- 
ing these violent measures ?—Believe it who 
can. But, if that could be believed, what 
shall be said on the following, of which we 
hada copy, and of which neither Mr. S. (from 
whom this is taken) nor ourselves remem- 
ber more than the introductory versicle. 

Plant, plant the tree, fair Freedom's tree, 

Midst dangers, wounds, and slaughter, 

Each patriot’s breast its soil shall be, 

And tyrants’ blood its water. 


_. Possibly our readers may here intreat our 
forbearance ; we have no desire to disturb their 
| ogre candour towards, and their affections 
or their countrymen, however misguided ; 
but we say—those to whom such, with a thou- 
sand other evidences of a like spirit were 
communicated, (as they were to Mr, Pitt) 
could not avoid drawing the inference that na- 
tional commotion was as near at hand, as 


such malevolence could effect. We suppose, 
aud we hope, that a complete assortment of 
these precious documents has been formed, 
and preserved. We shall imagine, for argu- 
ment sake, that France had prevailed over us, 
as it prevailed over Germany ; what then had 
been our duty at this moment? We answer 
frankly, then we too would have assisted in 
fair FREEDOM'S tree ;” then we too, 

owever forward to cherish the finer feelings 
of humanity, had without compunction seen 
it ** walered by TYRANTS’ blood.” See Spain 
— Russia — Prussia — Germany -~ Austria— 
Holland ;—and before long we hope and trust, 
that we may have the pleasure of echoing with 
heart and voice, as the chorus and close of 
the whole—FrencHMEN are FREE ! ; 

In the mean while, we confess that a kind 

of sullen melancholy lurks in our apprehen- 
sion, that RETRIBUTION for the origina- 
tion and propagation of those delusive prime 
ciples is at hand, and may be attended with 
consequences beyond imagination terrific. We 
could be glad it were not so ;—but the senti- 
ments of these songs, and the intentions of 
such Frenchified Britons are calculated to 
harden the heart, to render the most suscep- 
tible bosom more obdurate than adamant. 
This may prove to be a service to sufferers 
by compassion, though the writers and club 
singers of these effusions, had no sense of 
compassion when they meditated such out- 
rages, 
Who paid for these verses? We answer, 
they were paid for out of the forly nine mi{- 
Zions of livres, which marked the deficit of the 
bureau de Paris for one single year. 

These mangsuvres were extended to coun- 
tries the most distant; in the east, in the 
west. What may be the duty of a people, 
subjugated as the Greeks are by the Turks, we 
are not called to discuss ; but, surely, there is 
an incalculable difference, between a onbine 
gated people and a people not subjugated. 
therefore adduce the following songs in proof 
of the universality of the propaganda; in 
proof that no opening was left untried; and 
where an opening could not be found, it was 
made. ‘hese are transcribed from Mr. Hob- 
house's Travels in Greece, which form an ar- 
ticle in our Review this month. The facility 
with which the names of antient heroes are 
associated with ideas of French liberty, to 
serve the turn, deserves notice. The hirelings 
employed could assume all shapes, from that of 
professing to adopt the national air of ** God 
save the King,” to that of flattering the Greeks 
with being the descendants of Leonidas, ‘of 
those who fought at Marathon, and Thermo- 
P lz. Afterall, if the object had been true 

iberty, much might be said for it; but when 

it was no other than French liberty that was 

held out to these heroic Hellenes, it excites 

strongly mingled contempt and indignation. 
E 2 
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To say the least, these songs, composed in 
Greek, are equally curious and interesting. 


Greeks arise! the day of glory 
Comes at last, triumphant dawning; 
Let us all in future story 

Rival our forefathers’ fame. 

Under foot the yoke of tyrants 

Let us now indignant trample, 
Mindful of the great example, 

And avenge our country’s shame. 


To arms then, our country cries, 

‘Sons of the Greeks, arise, arise ; 
Until the blood in purple flood 
~. From the hated foe 

Beneath our feet shall ow. 


“Whither now, alas! retreating 

‘Limbs where Grecian blood is beating? 
Breathe again ye spirits fleeting, 

Now your scattered force recall. 

Ar my trompet’s voice resounding, 
‘Each his country's flag surrounding, 
Towards the seven-hill'd city bounding, 
“Fly, and conquer for you all. 


To armsthen, &c. 


3. 
Sparta! Sparta! why in slumber ; 
Why in lethargy so deep? 
"Rouse thyself, thy friend awaken, 
Glorious Athens, from her sleep. 
Call to mind thy ancient warrior, 
Great Leonidas of old, 
Mighty man of fame immortal, 
The tremendous and the bold. 


To arms then, 


4 

See him, where the noble patriot 

All th’ twvading war withstands, 

At Thermopylae victorious 

O’er the flying Persian bands. 

— his brave three hundred heroes, 
orward now the Lion goes, 

Plonging through the blood of batile. 

To the centre of bis foes. ; 


To arms then, &e. 


The following is a specimen from a song of 


nine stanzas, composed by Pelyzois, the new 


Tyrigus. It is intitied ** War Song of the 
Greeks in Egypt, fighting in the cause of 
Freedom,” The first stanza, is 


Gallant Countrymen ! for ever 

Shall we dread the vile enslaver ? 

Shall the Mussulman victorious 

Reign in Greece, the great, the glorious? 
Friends ! the ty ranay is past, 

Vengeance is our own at last, 


The concluding verses are in the same 
Strain : 


Fading from the face of day, 
Banish'd from the world away, 
Cursed slavery expire— 
Freedom is my fond desire. 


The last of these four lines, ‘* Freedoin is 
my fond desire,” is the burden of the song. 
Part of the fifth stanza is as follows: 


To the sacrifice of tyrants, 

All with eagerness combining, 
Rush from every Grecian region, 
Each his country’s standard joining. 
To the festival they fly, 

To the feast of victory. 

No ove from the danger shrinking 
Hesitates, or small or great, 
Forward each advances, thinking 
Nothing shameful but retreat. 
Hark, their valiant sons inflaming, 
Fathers, mothers, all exclaiming, 
* Children brave ! well done,’ they cry, 
* To the glorious combat fly, 

* Till the fall of slavery, 

Till the fall of tyranny,’ 


CATHOLIC SOVEREIGN, IN ENGLAND! 
The following paper is eopted from a MS. 
preserved in the British Museum: it shews to 
what simulation the prospect of a erown could 
tempt the brother of an Emperor ; it shews, 
too, the necessity imposed by the circum. 
stances of the times for concealing from the 
nation the rea/ sentiments of the person cho- 
sen by their Sovereign, the Queen, to be their 
King, in state and dignity, though not in 
power. The late experience af the English 
people of whata Catholic prince might prove, 
and the cvils consequent on such a connec- 
tion, were not lost on Elizabeth and her coun- 
sellors. Ina later age, the experiment was 
again uied, how far a Catholic in Sovereign 
dignity might be borne. We allude to the 
auforiuuate Henrietta Maria, consort to 
Charles 1, Whether justly or unjustly, much 
of her husband's misconduct and misfortunes 
were linputed to ber advice ; aud though she 
did the daty of a wife zealously for her hus- 
band’s interests, as she understood them, yet 
the pation never applauded her—she was a 
Catholic. What might not have followed on a 
Catholic King, consort to Elizabeth or to 

Anne! 

THE A&CHDYKE CHARLES (BROTHER T@ 
MAXIMILIAN II.) BIS REQUISITION TO 
BE ALLOWED THE EXERCISE OF HIS RE 
LIGION IN SECRET, AND OTHER CONDI- 
TIONS, IN CASE OF HIS MARRIGE. WITN 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 

October 24, 1867. 
First, that none but such of his owne which 
he shall bring with him being not etherwise 
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ee in their conscience shall come to 
is service, upon paine to be punished as 
straitly as may be devised. 

Secondly, That neither himself nor any of 
his shall in any wise by speech or argument 
reprehend or mislike of the religion of Eng- 
land, vor maintain any subject of the realme 
to the contrary. 

Thirdly, That if any publick offence shall 
growe out of his toleration granted to him, 
that he will for the remedie thereof be advised 
by the Queen's Majestie and her Counsell. 

Fourthly, He will refuse no advice and 
eounsel! to be informed by the Queen's Ma- 
jestie in any thing apperteyning to the matter 
of religione for instruction of his conscience. 

Lastly, That he will in all places and at 
all tymes aceompanie the Queen’s Majestie 
to her divine services, and will be always pub- 
lickly present at the same. 

In all other things that have been moved 
betwixt the Queen’s Majestie and him for the 
marriage he freely yieldeth to the Queen’s 
Majesties will, and if she shall not like of his 
person when he cometh, he will [depart?] 
as shall be her Majesties pleasure. — 

The last difficulty whether the Archduke 
should not apon his marriage have the title, 
stile and honor of a King—nexte whether 
after issue proccreated of us He could not be 
crowned and so remayn—was thus answered 
by the Queen. 

To the first, That if other things requisite 
shall be accorded, he shall not be denied to 
have the like title and stile ia this realme 
that King Phillip had upon the marriage of 
the late Queen our sister, 

To the second, It cannot be by the laws of 
this realme granted, nor yet were it meet in 
reason that any person marryinge with us and 
leaving issue should be crowned King of the 
Realme, for hereby injury should be done to 
the inheritours of the Crowne that is to be 
heires of our body if God should give us anie, 
er in default of them to the next heires. 


LOUIS XVIII, THE KING OF SPAIN, AND 
BONAPARTE. 


Very different from the complying maxims 
of the Archduke Cinarles when in pursuit of 
a crown, have been those of the King of 
France, Louis XVIII, under privation of his 
crown: when solicited by Buonaparte to ac- 
cept a pension in lieu of his royal rights, he 
nobly spurned at the insidious offer. Not 
only so, but he appealed to the honour of 
every French gentleman on the insult offered 
him. Equally magnanimous.was his con- 
duct to the /ate King of Spian, Charles IV. 


Louis XVIII, also the King of Spain, and Buonaparte. [90 


(since dethroned by Buonaparte, in conse- 
quence of his professed friendship). The pres 
sent seems to be a proper moment at which to 
recall this King’s noble conduct. A shors 


lime may compensate his protracted long sufs - 


fering. This only we add,—that if Louis 
had accepted the terms offered him, he would 
not find us, at this moment, among those who 
will see with pleasure the highest honourt 
seated on his brow. We wish his virtues to 
be rewarded, independent of his. birth; we 
wish him to improve by the lessons he hag: 


learned in the severe but salutary school of” 


affliction. May he preserve in his exaltation, 
should such await him, the saine equanimity 
and fortitude, as dignified his person and cha« 


racter, when an exile from his native land, 


when a wanderer from country to country, 
when deprived of almost every thing, and 


when he might have exclaimed with one of © 


his ancestors, est perdu hors 
It is well known that a Revolutionary 


Knighthood was one of Bonaparte’s scanda- 


lous means of impertinent intrusion amon 

legitimate sovereigns.. With. it he humbl 
and insulted those whose birth, rank, and 
power, he, by his usurpation, had polluted. 
A Spanish Monarch was to him a so-much 
the more agreeable victim of this audacious 
outrage, as it would evince, to unthinking 
Frenchmen, that all the Bourbons did not 
possess the same dignified resignation and no- 
ble fortitude of a Louis XVIII. By thei 
counsel and influence of the ignorant and 
wicked Prince of Peace, Charles 1V. was 
prevailed on toexchange the ancient Order of 
the Golden Fleece for the vile and blood. 
stained cordon of the pretended Legion of Ho-- 
nour. According to the original institution of 
the former, it is, however, prohibited both to 
accept any foreign knighthood, and to bestow’ 
the same on any.one who cannot produce. 

list of several generations of noble ancestors. 
No sooner was this degradation of the Ca- 
tholic King known to his Most Christian 
Majesty, than he and his royal brother re- 
turned the insignia of the Golden Fleece, 
given to them in their cradle, but now de- 
graded by being conferred on the infamous 
and lowborn Corsican, the poisoner of Jaffa, 
the midnight assassin of that gallant and. 
amiable French Prince the Duke d’Engihen, 
the brave English Captain Wright, General 
Pichegru, and of thousands. - His Majesty 
the King of France and Navatre wrote on 
this occasion the following letter to the King 
of Spain : F 
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The Yankees boast, with their Torpedo, 


gl} State of Persia. 


six, MY BROTHER AND Cousin.—With 
regret I return the insignia to the Order of 
the Golden Fleece, conferred on me by your 
Majesty's father, of glorious memory. No- 
thing can be common between me and the 
Grand Criminal, whom audacity and fortune 
have seated on my throne—a throne which 
he has so barbarously defiled with the pure 
blood of a Bourbon. Religion may induce 
me to pardon an assassin—but the tyrant of 
my people must always be my enemy. In 
the present age, it is more glorious to deserve 
than to sway a sceptre. Providence, from 
incomprehensible motives, may condemn me 
to finish my earthly career in exile : but pos- 
terity, no more contemporaries, shall have 
oveasion to say, that, inthe hour of peril, in 
the time of trial and difficulty, I shewed 
myself worthy of occupying and of expiring 
on the throne of my forefathers. 

(Signed ) Louts. 
Calmar, Oct. 9, 1805. 
“The Prince of Peace did not even affect a 
shew of magnanimity ; instead of are | 
"Me dignified and heroic sentiments coatai 
10 this letter of an unfortunate monarch, pur- 
Sued by unmerited aud accumulated calami- 
ties—a cousin of his sovereign end benefactor 
—he advised the withdrawing of the trifling 
allowance that honour, duty, and consangui- 
nity paid to the chief of the ancient Royal 
House of the Bourbons. 


A PAIR OF EPIGRAMS FOR THE 
MIES OF OLD ENGLAND. — 


4 Tysant’s Elevation ! 
Last year, after all bis high rant, 
Fled on a sledge, in wotful destitution ! 
Oh! may this year behold the captive tyrant, 
Led ona sledge, to public execution ! 
Then, as misfortunes raist ‘a Great Man, higher 
Than ev’nsuccess; (or else old Ethics fib it) 
Great Buonapaste’s climax shall aspire, 
From ahigh Throne, to a still higher Gibvet / 
L. B. 


Torpedos, versus Broadsides ! 


Aloft in air our ships to shatter! 
What in return for this can we do? 

Sink their’s—ten fathoms under water ! 
*Twixt valor, and base artifice, 

Thus ever distant be the level ! 
That lifts our navy to the skies ; 

Thas sinks our rivals to the Devil! 


| STATE OF PERSIA. 


Communicated in a letter to the Hon. Col. 
Greville Howard; by Sir Gore Ouseley. 
[Among the correspondence intercepted 
coming from India ; printed in the Ame= 

rican Newspapers. } 


Gehran, Nov, 22, 1812. 


My pear Howarp,—I lave just been 
made happy by the an of yoor letter of 
the 4th of July last, and, with my wife, beg 
you wili aecept our thanks for giving us the 
pleasure of knowing that Mrs. Greville Ho- 
ward and yourself were well, 

Just after the dispatch of my last letter to 
you, my business with the Shah and his mi- 
nisters commenced; and although I have 
travelled over a good deal of Persia since, I 
have been too constantly occupied with Go- 
vernment affairs to have time to arrange 
what little research I have been able to make. 
1 have not, however, been idle entirely ; and 
I flatter myself that my journal and sketch- 
book will one of these evenings by the fire- 
side at Clarainont afford you and Mrs. Gre- 
ville Howard a few houfs occapation, if not 
amusement. 

In March last I concluded a definitive 
treaty with the Shah, by which the para- 
mount influence of the English at this Court 
is, I trust, ensured for ever. Ere this, my 
brother Sir William has reached England 
with it, and he probably before T tall Gaiene 
will have given his researches to the world. 
I sent him into Mazinderan on the banks of 
the Caspian, and gave him every oppectanity, 
whilst with me, of rooting up such precious 
remains of antiquity as yet are allowed to 
exist by the present race of barbarians. But 
I much fear that there is little to be seen in 
Persia which can properly be called antique, 
except the ruins of Persepolis, and of another 
ancient city (name unknown) near Murghat, 
and the tomb of Sulomon’s mother. The 
characters and sculptures in both the above 
are evidently coeval; the former, as yet unde- 
es are the arrow-beaded characters 
delineated in Le Bruyn, Kempfer, Chardin, 
and other travellers. 

Thete are a set of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions to be found in Persia in tolerably good 
preservation, from 12, to 1500 years old, all 
appertaining to the Sessanian dynasty of Per- 
sian kings, cut on the native rock near Perse- 
polis, at Shafur, Bisitun, Gebran, Shiraz, and 
other places; but, as far as 1 have been able 
to decypher them, they do not contain more 
than Sacy has very ingeniously given to 
the world, The Janguage is the old Persian, 
and the character Pehlevi. The sculptures 
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4 are very spirited; and as Shafur (Sapores) 
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conquered the Roman e t Valerian, it 
is more than probable that he made some of 
the captive Greeks or Romans exert their 
talents to immortalize him. 

The more modern remains scarcely deserve 
notice, except as proofs of the magnificence 
and power of the Changiziao princes and 
those of the Sefevi dynasty. Some of the 
former, of 6 and 700 years standing, surpass 
any structure of the present day, and might 
at a trifling expense be repaired. But, un- 
fortunately, it is not the fashion to repair or 
finish the building of other princes; and 
therefore the most beautiful nes, palaces, 
and baths of Shah Abbas, Tahmas, and 
others, are gradually giving way to the tem- 
Porary stractures of the Kajars built with snn- 
burnt bricks, and totally devoid of taste or 
convenience. 

In short, the sun of Persia hasset. Science 
is confined to the modest few. The arts are 
totally lost, and there is not public spirit or 
munificence enough to encourage the revival 
of them. I have been greatly disappointed, 
as you may imagine, having conceived so 
much more exalted an idea of Persia from 
their own books, even afier making every 
allowance for the favourite figure of the Per- 
sians, hyperbole. The climate, too, has dis- 
agreed with me and all the gentlemen of my 
mission, so that I have been obliged to so- 
licit H. R. H. the Prince Regent's gracious 

rmission to allow me to return to England 
in the spring of 1814. 

Gore Ousecey. 


HONBSTY THE BEST POLICY, 


The following instance of Honesty may be 
ptoperly read, and recommended to, the chil- 
dren in the Sunday Schools :—A nobleman, 
lately ‘travelling in Scotland, was asked for 
alms in the High Street of Edinburgh, by a 
little ragged boy. He said he had no change; 
which the boy offered to procure it. 

is lordship, in order to get rid of his impor- 
tunity, gave him a piece of silver, which the 
boy conceiving was to be changed, ran off 
for the purpose. On his return, not finding 
his benefactor, whom he expected would have 
waited, he watched for several days in the 
place where he had received the money, pur- 
suing his occupation. At length the noble- 
man happening again to pass that way, he 
accosted him, and put the change he had 
procured into his hand, counting it with 
great exactness His lordship was so pleased 
wish the boy’s honesty, that he has placed 
him at school, and means to provide for 
‘him. 

While we recommend the example of the 
lad to the youth of ovr country, we may be 


allowed to say to all whose ability marks their | 


"duty “ go THOU and-do likewise.” 
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AFRICANA. 

The following article shews a considerable 
progress made towards a fired basis of pub- 
lic prosperity, and security, in Southern 
Africa. We contemplate here, as in a glass, 
an operation by which man is about to be- 
come civilized, in a degree which he never 
before experienced. Did not Britain once 
exhibit much the same spectacle to ob- 
servers? 


PERMANENT TENURE OF LAND, 
Government Proclamation. 


Whereas Agriculture constitutes the chief 
source of prosperity in this Colony, and the 
full encouragement thereof must consequently 
have an immediate tendency to promote the 
real interests of its inhabitants; whereas this 
encouragement chiefly depends on the cers 
tainty of Tenures, and the confidence con- 
nected therewith,—that all improvements of 
the soil, and all increase of fertility, should 
indisputably belong to the holder, as his own, 
and that in the ordinary course of things, all 
his arrangements, as well with respect to ¢ 
land itself, should " the Laws be exclusively 
secured to him, his Heirs, Executors, Assigns, 
or Representatives ;—whereas, although the 
establishment of Loan Leases might have 
been suitable to the early state of this Colony, 
when the wants of Government were not 
foreseen, it now appears from experience, that 
the Loan Tenure is injurious to that certainty, 
so essential to the happiness and interest of 
the Inhabitants, and equally injurious to the 
public interest, by preventing the holders 
from appropriating as much of their means to 
the improvement and extension of Agriculture, 
as they would do ia case they bad no right ef 
re-assumption to apprehend, and might dis- 

of the ground as they please, by subdivid- 
ing the same among their children, Jetting, 
selling, or otherwise alienating it in lots, cu/~ 
tivaling it in the prospect of remote benefit, 
by the planting of Timber, Sc. 

Whereas, notwithstanding a gradual re- 
assumption of Loan Lands, and the regranting 
of the same in lesser portions, on a more cer- 
tain Tenure, might considerably increase the 
Colonial Revenue, yet having taken into con- 
sideration the great utility of no longer delay- 
ing the improved cultivation of land, by giving 
security to Title, and of making the same, as 
speedily as possible, a general measure; I have 
adopted the following determination :—‘* To 
«* grant to the holder of all lands on loan, 


*« who may regularly apply for the same, , 


‘© their Places on Perpelua/ Quitrent, with 

** the following rights and privileges, and on 

the following terms and conuitions, viz. 
E4 


| 

j 
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1, Every holder of a Loan Place, on his 
making application by Meinorial to Govern- 
ment for the purpose, shall have a grant of his 
Place on Perpetual Quitrent, to the same ex- 
tent as he had /egally possessed the same on 


Loan. 

No Loan Place shall exceed 3000 Mor- 
gen, every addition to that quantity of land, 
must be particularly mentioned to the Sur- 
veyor and Commission, and appear upon the 
face of the application, for his Excellency's 
consideration. 

3. The holder, by this grant, shall obtain 
the right ‘* to hold the land hereditasily, and 
** to do with the same as he may think pro- 
«¢ per, in like manner as with other immove- 
**able property; as also, should he deem 
** adviseable to sell or otherwise alienate it, 
«¢ with the usual previous knowledge of Go- 
** vernment, either partly or wholly, as free 
** and allodial property.” 

4. Government reserves no other rights, 
but those on Mines of Precious Stones, Gold, 
or Silver; as also the right of making and 
repairing Public Roads, and raising materials 
for that purpose, on the Premises: other 
Mines of Iron, Lead, Copper, Tio, Coals, 
Slate, or Limestone, are to belong to the pro- 


prietor. 

5. In all Places adjoining to the Sea, or 
communicating to the Sea by inlets therefrom, 
the rights of the Crown are reserved, with the 
— of re-assumption of any quantity of 

and, not exceeding twenty Morgen, paying 
the Proprietor for such Buildings, as be may 
have “erected, according to a fair valuation; 
provided such ground be wanted for public 

s, and if given up by the Crown, it 
shall not be transferred to another I ndividoal, 
but revert to the Proprietor or his Represen- 
tatives. 

6. In all Judicial decisions, regarding Per- 
petual Quitrent, the same rights, laws, and 
usages shall be observed, which have hitherto 
been acted upon, or which may hereaher be 
established, enacted, and followed in Judicial 
decisions; with respect to Freehold Lands. 

7» Thavfor this, in the common course of 


things, irrevocable Title, the holders shall 


pay to the Public Revenue, an increased 
yearly Rent, io be prescribed according to the 
situation, fertility, and other favourable cit- 


‘cumstances of the Jand, in no case, however, 
exceeding a sum of two hundred and fifty 
_sixdolfars. { 


17. The whole tenor of the foregoing 
Regulations will manifest the paternal view 
his Majesty has taken of this Colony ; and, 
in deeply considering the permanent interest 
of the occupiers ef Tad, to what extent the 
Crown has resolved to sacrifice its rights and 


prerogatives, -in order to place property upon 
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that solid and secure foundation, without 
which fair adventure and speculation cannot 


arise, and even common industry and labour | 


will lose much of its effect. 

Thus —at length is this great measure 
matured and brought forward,—lt is the one, 
that has long engaged the attention and 
anxious wish of each preceding Government, 
but which eould not well adit of conclusion, 
except in times like the present,—of unex- 
ampled tranquillity, uniform progress in civi- 
lization and good order, and the unbounded 
prospect of universal prosperity. 


Cape of Good Hope. 
Augus! 6, J. F. Crapocr. 
By his Excellency Command, 


H. Avexanper, Sec. 


CLEANLINESS PROMOTED. 


Ata meeting of the Burgher Senate held 
June 1, 1813, it was among other things for 
the improvement of Capé Town,—Resolved 


That, in future no person shall, under any 
pretext whatever, allow his pigs, goats, or 
poultry of any description, to run at large 
through the streets or squares of this town ; 
and when it is necessary to drive them from 
one place to another, a person for that pur- 
pose is toconduct them. Any pigs, goats, or 
poultry, found in the streets in epposition to 
this order, shall be forfeited in favour of the 
finder, and may be put to death. 


Proceeding vp the country, we find the 


different stations partaking of the prosperity 


of the principal town. The following in- 
formation from Bethelsdorp, describes the 
condition of that lately planted coleny.. 

This settlement now assumes a very inte- 
resting appearance, the people at to it 
amount to 1150, their — cattle to 2000, 
sheep and goats 1200, horses 174, waggons 
20. T ndeed they are too numerous to a 
ported by the land belonging to them, and 
another settlement or two will probably be 
formed at some distance. 


MADAGASCAR. 

The following information relates to an 
island, scarcely mentioned among us, although 
one of the largest on the globe. It is in fact 
somewhat singular, that although the Eng- 
lish, with other Europeans, have so long 
passed Madagascar in their way to India, yet 
its coasts are but little known, and its inte- 
rior, next to nothing. The semiments of 
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of this savage, might put some philosophers 
to the blush. 


A French ship had been stranded there, 
upwards of twelve months before the arrival 
of Mr, Gacruyt. ‘The captain, officers, and 
men had resided all that time with the natives. 
On seeing the Dutch ship arrive at the mouth 
of the River Manchard, the captain and the 
crew came off to. her, and solicited a passage 
to the Cape, to whieh Mr. Oncruyt and his 
captain consented. When this was done, they 
clothed them, and weat ashore with them to 
visit the king. They soon arrived at a con- 
siderable town, where an officer, called the 
second king, resided’; by him they were well 
received, and sent off, with a number of at- 
tendants, to the first king. They came toa 
broad and rapid river, but there being neither 
bridge nor any boat, they looked to each 
other, wondering how they should get across. 
They had two chests full of presents to the 
king. Six men took up one of these chests, 
and went with it into the water, three on one 
side and three on the other, suspending it 
above the water, by each applying one of his 
hands to it; in this way they carried it over 
perfectly dry. In the same way they carried 
oves the other chest, and all the Dutch and 
French officers and sailors who were in the 
company. 

One of the sailors not chusing to be carried 
over in the above awkward way, stripped off 
his clothes, and tying them about his head, 
jumped into the water, and swam towards the 
other side; but when he came to the middle 
of the river, the current was too strong for him, 
so that he was carried down before it, and 
certainly would have been drowaed, ‘had not 
some of the natives hastened to his assistance. 

They soop arrived at the town where the 
king lived, which was considerably larger than 
they had- seen before. When introuuced to 
the king, be was suspiised to find all the 
Frenchmen well clothed ; but when he found, 
upon enquiry, they had received these clothes 
from the Dutch, whom he knew were of a 
different nation from tLe French, he was still 
more surprised, and called to his attendants, 
who stood in a row behind, saving, Mark 


this; these do not belung to the same nation + 


with the French, yet you see thay give them 
clothes—learn to do se too. A house and at- 
tendants were provided for them all by the 
king, where they lived very coenfortably for 
five months. 
On another occasion, when Mer, Oneruyt 
was with the second king alone, while view- 
ing from his window a great storm at sea, he 
said to Mr. Oncrayt, J heard from my grand- 
father and yrom my uncle, that a// these 
things were made, pointing to the sea, &c. 
did you ever hear of that ?—Made ! said Mr. 


O, do you mean that the sea made itself ?— 


No, no, I do not mean that ; I mean made by 
its’ Maker.—O yes, said Mr. O, all white 
people know that.—TI have to/d you, replied 
the second king; who it was that t-/d me, 
now tel/ me how you know it. On which 
Mr. Oncruyt told him about the Bible. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 30. St. Andrew's day being the ans 
niversary of the Society, the members met 
and proceeded to the election of a President 
and Council for the ensuing year, when. the 
foliowing members were chosen, _ ¢ 


Counci/ for the year 1814, 
i Honourable Sir Joseph Banks, Barte 


. B. President. 

Sic Charles Blagden, 
Samuel Goodenough, Lord Bishop of Care 

lisle, V. P. 
Taylor Combe, Esq. Sec. 
* Astley Cooper, Esq. 
* George Bellas Greenough, Esq. | 
*Thomas Harrison, Esq. 
Samuel Tysons, Esq. Treasurer. 
*The Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield. 
*Francis Maseres, Esq. ; 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Morton. 
*Thomas Murdoch, Esq. 
John Pond, Esq. 
"Edward Rudge, Esq. 
*Sir George Thomas Staunton, Bart. 
Smithson Tennant, Esq. 
Rev. William Tooke. 
*William Charles Wells, M. D. 
*Giffin Wilson, Esq. 
Will am Hyde, Wollaston, M. D. See. | 
Thomas Young, M. D. Foreign Sec. 


Those marked thus® were not of the 
Council last year. 


The Council having adjudged the Cop- 
leyan medal to Mr. Brande, for his various 
papers inserted in the Transactions .of the 
Society, the President then delivered it to 
him with an eloquent address, in which he 
took a philosophical and critical review of 
Mr. Brande’s Jabours; admonished him fer+ 
vently to persevere in his. glorious career, and 
predicted his attaining the highest eminence 
in science. Sir Joseph, with his usual acate+ 
ness and correct knowledge of men and things, 
having anticipated the success of this ‘young 
chemist, felt himself disposed to encourage 
his ardour, praise his talents, and exhibit a 


potaee view of the result of his researches. ° 


he right Hon. President then noticed Mr. 
B.'s experiments developing the difference be~ 
tween the various species of urinary calculi ; 
his experiments on the blood, proving that its 
red colour is not derived from iron as com- 
monly supposed, that its serum contain’ ne 
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poietic, and his ingenious analysis of the co- 
ouring matter of this vital fluid; his dis- 
covering of the use of magnesia in calculous 
diseases, with the effects of acids and alkalies 
in such cases ; his experiments proving 
that alcohol is a product of fermentation and 
not of distillation. His first paper on this 
subject, observed the !earned President, “ was 
perfectly satisfactery to men of science; but 
some men of ietters having expressed doubts, 
his second entirely removed them.” Sir 
Joseph concluded his eulogy by recominending 
the labours of the Society for improving Ani- 
mal Chemistry, of which Mr. B. is a member, 
and which considering itself a young protegee 
of the Royal Society, had furnished the Trans- 
actions of the latter with many valuable pa- 
pers in a department of science almost en- 
tirely new. 
tr. Anthony Carlisle in a fetter to the 
President, read Dec. 23, gave an account of 
the family of Zerah Colburn, the mathema- 
tical boy, whose father and great-grand-mo- 
ther had five fingers and a thumb on each 
hand and siz toes on each foot. The su- 
— limbs are attached to the little 
and little toes of the hands and feet, 
each of those additional members having 
complete metacarpal and metatarsal bones. 
*Zerah Colburn, who is the fourth genera- 
tion of his family known with this appen- 
dage, has three brothers in the ‘same state, 
and two brothers and two sisters with the re- 
gular limbs. Some of the family have wanted 
one of the supernumerary fingers or toes, but 
their descent has been tolerably uniform. 
This youth and parents are natives of Ame- 
rica, and they know nothing of their family 
prior to the great-grandmother of the boy, 
whose powers of calculation have attracted so 
much attention and been exhibited in this 
country. 

Bat this article is deserving of still further 
notiee, " reason of the uncommon forma- 
tion of the members of individuals in this 
family, and the descent of that formation, 
The possession of five fingers and a thumb 
on each band, and six éoes on each foot, is 
not absolutely unknown to the curious in Na- 
ture's works ; but it occurs so rarely, and 
seems so unnecessary as to be justly reckoued 
extraotdinary. We do not learn that either 
of these persons of the family of Colburn was 
of great muscular strengh, of uncommon 
stature, or otherwise singalarly endowed, 
though it is freely owned the endowments of 
young Zerah are singular; but they are 
menial, not personal, and appear to depend on 
priaciples not yet fully understood ; perhaps 
not fully develo This instance brings to 
recollection, while it also corroborates, the 


[® For a particular account of Zerah Colburn, 
see our twelfih Volume, page 671.) 
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jar structure of an ancient pci of Pa- 

estine, ‘‘ who had on every hand six fingers, 
and on every foot six toes, four and twenty in 
number,”"—2, Sam. xxi, 20.—1. Chron. 
xx, 6. This person also seems to have been 
born of remarkable parentage, gigantic for 
size, and apparently prodigious for strength. 


THE GATHERER. 
No. XLIIT. 


Iam but a Gatherer and dealer in other Men’s 
Stuff.—Wooton. 


Remarkab/e Changes in Manners. 


In the fourth century, the customary hour 
of diving in France, was eight in the morning, 
In the course of time, the fashionable hour 
for this meal was, according to ‘* Récréations 
historiques, critiques, morales, et d’érudi- 
tion,” nine. But the custom of dining at 
nine in the morning began to decline during 
the reign of Francis the Ist, and his succes- 
sor. The regular part of the nobility how- 
ever seldom exceeded ten; and supper was 
always served up between five and six. This 
is sulliciently evident from the preface to the 

eptameron, written by the Queen of Na- 
vatre. Charles the 5th, however, used to 
dine at ten, sup at seven, and by nine his 
whole court was retired to rest. The curfeu 
was tolled at six in the winter, and between 
eight and nine in the summer. In the reign 
ef Henry the 4th, the court usually dined at 
eleven, never later than twelve, which cus- 
tom was continued for some time after Lewis 
the 14th ascended the throne. In the reign 
ef Fiancis the Ist, it was a common proverb, 

Lever a cing, diner 4 neuf, 
Souper & cing, coucher 4 neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf, 
That is, 
To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to sleep at nine, 
Lengthens life to ninety-nine. ; 

In corroboration of this may be quoted 
our English proverb, 

After dinner sit a while ; 
After supper walk a mile.” 

And we find in Shakespeare’s ear/y play 
of ‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” a character who 
has supped at six o'clock in the evening ; and 
has walked out after supper. It would be 
curious to trace the cause of this gradual 
procrastination of the hour of refleciion. 
Can it have arisen from mercantile habits 
The Royal Exchange that formerly closed 
its gates at three o'clock, now is kept open 
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another hour. Can it arise from political 
(Parliamentary) motives?—-Certain it is, 
though the Houses adjourn to the next morm- 
ing at ¢en of the clock, formally; yet really 
business does not begin till:four, or on early 
occasions, three o'clock. Can our amase- 
ments have produced this variation ? Shakes- 
peare’s plays were acted by day-light : but din- 
ner now is not on the table, in polite parties, 
till long after the play is begun. hich 
mode has the greater convenience, salubrity, 
&c. &e, to plead on its behalf? 

Bishops and Priests, Golden and Wooden. 

In the early days of Christianity, the 
bishops, when advanced in years, used for 
their support a staff of plain wood, as the 
simplest material for their purpose. In par- 
ticular, it is recorded of St. Burchard, bishop 
of Wiizimburgh, that he would suffer no 
other display of his episcopal dignity, than a 
staff of elder, to be placed on his sepulchre. 
Such a circumstance it was that gave occasion 
to the verses quoted by Du Cange from Co- 
quille in his history of Nevers. 


Au temps passé du siecle d'or, 
Crosse de Lois, Evesque d'or: 
Maintenant, changent les leix s 
Cresse d'or, Evesque de Lois. 
In ancient times—the golden age—we’re told, 
The Cross was humble wood, the Bishop gold: 


‘The laws at length are changed, but not for good, 


The Cross is golden, but the Bishop wood. 


The sentiment is much the same as that of 
St. Boniface, bishop and martyr, who, in the 
Council of Triburene, A. D. 895, being asked 
by the president whether he thought it lawful 
to use vessels of wood in consecrating the sa- 
cramental elements? he answered, ‘* For- 
merly golden priests. made use of wooder 
chalices; now, on the contrary, wooden 
priests make use of golden chalices.” 


Bishop's Crozier: its supposed import. 

The pastoral staff of the bishop was allu- 
sive by its form, says Hugo 4S. Victor, of the 
following duties and properties. 
Tn baculi forma, Preesul, datur hac tibi nerma : 
Altrahe per curpam, medio rege, punge per imum : 
Altrahe peccantes, rege justos, punge vagantes : 
Attrahe, sustenta, stimula, vaga, morbida, lenta, 
By the curved portion draw ; 
Be the straight thy rule of law : 
With the point keep fools in awe. 


Draw—those who err ; without delay :. 
‘Rute—those who keep in the right way : 
Punish—those who go astray, 
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Draw~-comfort—press, with all thy pow’ss ef 
mind, 
The wandering—weakly—him that lags behind, 

In St. Stephen’s church, in the town, of 
Toulouse, is preserved an ancient marble sta- 
tue of their former bishop, Saturninus, hold- 
ing a pastoral crook, in which these ideas are 
summed up in one verse. ; 
Curva trahit, quos recta vegit, pars ultima pungit. 

On the Sortes Sanctorum of the Ancient 
Christians. : 

The learned Gataker has adduced a number 
of instances of the use of the Sorfes Sancto- 
rum during the ages emphatically called dar&. 
I shalt produce two of them. The first is 
of Francis of Assise, the founder of the order 
of Franciscans, who being tempted, as he 
relates of himself, fo have a book, which 
seemed contrary to his vow, that denied him 
the possession of any thing but Coats, and a 
Cord, and Hose (Femoraiia), and in case of 
necessity only Shoes, resorted for advice to 
the Gospexs, and having first prayed, casuall 
opened upon Mark, ch. iv. v. 11. ‘Un 

ou it is given to know, the mystery of the 
Kin om of God: but anto them that aré 
without, al! these things are done in paras 
bles ;” from which he drew the conclusion 
that Looks were not necessary for him. j 

The other is of one Peter of Tholouse, 
who being accused of Heresy, and havin 
denied it upon oath, one of those who sto 
by, in order to judge of the truth of his oath, 
seized the book upon which he had sworn, 
and opening it hastily, met with the words 
of the devil to our Saviour, ‘ What have 
we to do with thee, thou Jesus of Naza- 
reth?” Mark, ch. i. v. 24. and from thence 
concluded that the accused was guilty, and 
had nothing to do with Christ! 

This disposition of mind, is not entirely un- 
known among a certain description of persons. 
We have heard of those who casually opened 
their bibles, and from a text drew inferences 
of what their duty was in difficult cases :-—~ 
of what was most likely to prosper with them, 
in certain “so 
speak it with concern, have so far abused the 
sacred volume as to make it determine by such 
random mismanagement, their prospects for 
an Eternal State! ‘The thought is credulous, 
profane, weak and wicked ! ! - 


A singular Anecdote of the Recovery of a 
Silver Spoon. . 

Mr. Acerbi, in his travels through Sweden, 
Finland, and Lapland, to the North Cape, 
relates the following singular anecdote, ‘* A 
gentleman of Uleaborg, (a town of Bothnia, 
in Sweden,) went ftom thence by sea to 
Stockholm ; on his return, the ship's steward, 
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in cleaning the plate after dinner, let fall into 
the sea a silver spoon, which was swallowed 
ba salmon that chanced to pass by. The day 
after, this salmou made his way up the river, 
near Uleaborg, and was caught by a-fisher- 
man. The fisherman sold the spoon to a 
silversmith, who, on recognizing the eypher, 
immediately conveyed it to the gentleman's 
wife. The lady, who had not received any 
intelligence from her husband since bis depar- 
ture from Uleabourg, was struck with the 
belief that he had been shipwrecked ; and 
this seenved the more probable, as his return 
had been delayed by contrary winds. The 
gentleman at last consoled his afflicted wife 
by his re-appearance, and amused her with a 
recital of the mode in which the silver spoon 
had been Jost.” 

A story similar to this, in some points, but 
of a higher nature and movement, we have 
in the history of Polycrates, King of Samos. 
He had beeu favoured with a series of good 
fortune so extraordinary, that his friend, 
Amasis, King of Egypt, warned him against 
the ‘‘invidiousness of Fortune,” and en- 
treated. him to do something willing/y by 
which he might feel affliction, rather than 
wait ull his affairs took a distressful turn. 
Polycrates complied: after much thought he 
determined to throw into the sea, the fa- 
vourite and highly valuable, seal ring, that he 
wore on his finger. He accordingly rowed 
Jar out to sea, and threw this jewel over- 
board. His loss afflicted him sorely. A few 
days afterwards a fisherman caught a fish of 
such size and beauty, as determined him to 


make ita present to the King; and when the 


cooks of the King's kitchen were clearing the 
fish in order to dress it, they found in its 
belly the sicwet R1nG of King Polycrates | 
The historian goes on to say, that Amasis re- 
nounced the friendship of a man so fortu- 
nate ! !—He afterwards died a miserable death. 


This story is from Herodotus. His expres- 
sion of ‘* the invidiousness of Fortune,” ra- 
ther than fick/eness or controriety has been 
much noticed. The subject has been treated 
by other authors, especially by Horace, whose 
sentiments Dryden has thus paraphrased : 


Fortune that with malicious joy 
Does man her slave oppress, 
Proud of her office to destroy 
is seldom pleased to bless: 
Still various and inconstant still, 
But with an inclination to be ill, 
Promotes, degrades, delights in strife, 
And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy her while she's kind, 
But when she dances in the wind, 
And shakes her wings, and will not stay, 
I puff the prostitute away : 
’ ‘The little or the much she gave is quietly 
resigned. 
Content with poverty, my soul I arm, 
And Virtue, though in rags, will keep me 
warm. ; 
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* SUCCINCT NARRATIVE OF THE RETREAT 


OF TH= FRENCH ARMY FROM LEIPSIC 

TO THE RHINE. 

Our readers have seen in another article in- 
tended to excite their sympathy with the dis- 
tressed, the incalculable miseries which have 
overwhelmed the once magnificent and pros- 
perous city of Leipsic. Much do we. wish 
that the appeal made to the pity of Britons 
may be fully, and even ériumphantly justified. 


Already have our noble countrymen sent off © 


—trusting to public generositv—rour THOU- 
SAND POUNDS; in proportions suited, a8 
they supposed, to the wants or the magnitude 
of the respective towns. 
1. To Leipsic and its vicinity...... £500 
2. To Dresden and its vicinity... 500 
3. To Bavtzen and its vicinity ... 500 . 
4. To Silesia; on the borders of- 
which couutry, seventy-two 
villages have been almost en- 
tirely destroyed 500 
5. To Lunenburgh, Lauenburgh, 
and the vicinity of Harburgh 
in HAwovER 500° 
6. To the many thousands who 
have been forced from their 
habitations in Hamaureu ... 1,008 
7. To Erfurt and Naumburgh ... 500 


£4,000 

It is probable enough, that the necessity 
for endeavouring to alleviate the distresses 
of those places through which the retreating 
army passed may not strike every reader ; 
we therefore desire to recall to memory the 
destructions in every form which marked the 
course taken by the French in their rout, 
The purpose will be well answered if it pro- 
duce its genuine effects. 

The Field Gazette, which appears at Ber- 


lin, gives the following description of the 
Aight of the French after the batue of Leipsic. 


‘« The nearer the French came to the fron- 
tiers of Germany in their retreat, the more 
furions heeame their excesses, so that all dis- 
cipline ceased at last. There is no abomina- 
tion whieh they did not commit, One. wants 


no guide to find the road from Leipsic te 
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of blood, everything lies in a wild way ove 
above the other; broken carriages, lost uni- 
forms of all kinds, feathers from torn beds, 
scattered furniture, fallen horses and French 
corpses ; the latter are distorted, in great part, 
to the most shocking figures, by the torments 
they suffered ere they died. Many lie there 
without wounds, and have expired only by 
fatigues, or suffered a more horrid death from 
hunger, and many have been rode over or 
driven over. 

** The greatest part of the houses in the 
villages aud in the suburbs of this devoted 
road, are not only entirely pillaged, but have 
been stripped of all the wood and windows ; 
doors, floors, and thresholds, are broken off 
for fuel ; so that ouly the skeletons of these 
formerly so peaceful wansions remain. Many 
are entirely burnt down, and the beautiful 
village of Buttlar has been converted entirely 
into ashes. Even as late as the 6th of No- 
vember, the ruins of this desolated village 
were seen smoaking, and many Frenchmen 
were lying half burnt under the smoaking 
balks and rains of that unfortunate place. 

«« This is the work with which the Pro- 
tector of the Confederacy of the Rhine nas 
blessed the last moments of his presence in- 
Germany. At Gotha, their rage for plunder 
went so far, that they burst into the hospitals, 
and took from their own commanders the 

lankets and the matrasses. Bonaparte lodged 
there at the Three Moors, and at first intended 
16 set off in the evening, but as he expected 
still some couriers, he delayed his departure 
satil one o'clock at night. The first bill was 
already paid, but not that for what he and 
his great suite had taken since 10 o'clock. 
The officer who paid his expences, had set 
off already, and when the landlord asked 
his paymeut from Bonaparte, he answered, 
smiling, ** One must now get accustomed to 
every thing,” leaving: the poor man with 
empty hands. He got into his coach, 
and drove off. His departure resembled a 
funeral convoy. The imperor went off very 
slowly: pace for pace, his garde d’élile kept 
elose to him on horseback, and some torches 
served to shew him the way through bis dy- 
ing soldiers, who were lving on the road for- 
saken by all human assistance, and expiring 
under the most dreadiul agonies. 

«* In the Imperial street at Gotha (former- 
ly cailed the Cow-street) a Russian Cossack 
overtook the French the following day. The 
way was entirely choaked, as more'than 400 
Frenchmen were in this narrow passage. 
Tuey suddenly began to ery out; * Cossack ! 
Cossack !” when they saw the frightful figure 
behiad them, all pushed forward, and the 
Cossack*had nothing more to do but to thrust 
‘his spear in this thick crowd. A great num- 


ber fell, and a still larger was wounded; until 
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at last a chasseur had heart enough to shoet 
the brave Russian from his horse. A wit at 
Gotha cbserved, that he never saw a man 
who was more piquant than this Cossack. 

«In Vacha, his Imperial Majesty behaved 
more magnanimously than at Gotha: the far- 
mer, at whose house the great Monarch 
alighted, requested him, when he was going 
to depart, to seitle the bill, which was very 
large, when his Majesty deigned to present 
him with an old eoach, instead of money. 

‘*Murat, King of Naples, was the first 
who arrived at Fulda from the retreating 
army. When he asked the postmaster for 
news, this man gave him the master-piece of 
all French official bulletins, dated the 24th 
October. The King perused it with a low 
voice, and laughed quite aloud at several 
passages. He seemed besides very cheerful, 
and it appeared by his expressions, that the 
frightful events which had happened to the 
l’rench army were expected by Bona- 
ree who arrived much later at Fulda, 

reakfasted out of the town at a_bivouack. 
Here he sent for a citizen of Fulda, who was | 
known to him from his former campaigns, 
and opened the conversation with the quese 
tion, how he did? * Very badly,’ replied 
the anconcerned and candid man, ‘ for your 
soldiers have just plundered me entirely.’ 
‘This cannot be otherwise in time of war,’ 
answered Bonaparte (and seemed to be rather 
touched with the boldness of this unfortunate 
man), ‘ such /i/t/e disgraces nobody can pre- 
vent.’ 

** His Majesty then asked about the Cos- 
sacks, who were roving in the environs, and 
when he heard they were pretty near, he im- 
mediately gave orders to continue the retreat, 

‘* Jt was Bonaparte who gave the order te 
burn the already mentioned village of Bute 
lar, iv order to detain, at least for one day, 
the pursuing allies. Behind Butlar flows the 
river Ulster, over which leads a bridge of 
stone, It was impossible for the allies to 
cross this deep and rapid stream, eigher on 
the right or on the left of the bridge, and 
still more impossible was it to cross the nar- 
row streets of the burning village. Thus by 
this one measure he attained partly his de. 
sign. 

“« Every where the Imperial Guards have 
been at the head of the plunderers, eveu the 
officers nut excepted. At Gelnhausen the 
broke the apothecary’s shop open, and swai- 
lowed spirits, oil, chocolate, ipecacnanha, ho- 
ney, &c, with inexpressible greediness.” 


It is to be understood, that absolute hun- 
ger compelled many of the French to these 
acts of violence. and plunder. Many thou- 
sands had not tasted food—food fit for man— 
for several days; yet during this interval they 
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had been fighting, marching, and doing—so 
far as their strength aliowed them—the various 
duties of soldiers. They were famished— 
they were starving:—what could human 
nature do? Whatever had but the sem- 
blance of nutriment they devoured. It is 
not then, so much these ravagers themselves 
who are the just objects of execration and 
abhorrence, as that cool, determinate obdu- 
| racy of heart, which, ‘* foreseeing EVERY 
}] THING,” could command the dreadful conse- 
quences. We confess that we have another 
view also in recording these atrocities ; but 
as that is contingent, we had rather it should 
be inferred from the general complexion of 
the present number, than be too plainly ex- 
pressed, while there is co much as a possibility 
-~that we may be (happily) mistaken. 


POETRY. 
CARMEN TRIUMPHALE. 
; ‘ FOR THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1814, 
| By R.Sourney, Esq. Poet-Laureat. 
j In happy hour doth he receive 
The laure] meed of famous bards of yore, 
| Which Drypen and diviner Spencer wore’ 
‘ In happy hour and well may he rejoice, 
| Whose earliest task must be 


5 | . ‘fo raise the exultant hymn for victory, 
And join a nation’s joy with harp and voice, 
Pouring the strain of triumph on the wind, 
iy | Glory to Gop, his song--Deliverance for Mankind! 
Wake, lute and harp! My soul take up the strain 
Glory to Goo ! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
' Joy, for all nations, joy! but most for thet, 
.. Who has so nobly fill’d thy part assign’d, 
O England! O my glorious native land ! 
For thou in evil days didst stand 
| Against leagu’d Europe all in arms array’d, 
Single and undismay'd, [hand ; 
Thy hope in Heaven and in thine own right 
Now are thy virtuous efforts overpaid, 
Thy generous counsels now theis guerdon find ; 
Glory to Gob! Deliverance for Mankind ! 
Dread was the strife, for mighty was the foe 
Who sought, with his whole strength, thy 
foverthrow. 
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The nations bow'd before him ; some in war , 
Subdu’d, some yielding to superior art ; 
Submiss, they follow’d his victorious car. _ 
Theis Kings, like Satraps, waited round his throne, 
For Britain’s ruin and their own, j . 
By force or fraud in monstrous league combin’d. 
Alone in that disastrous hour ; 
Britain stood firm and brav’d his power ; 
Alone she fought the battles of Mankind. 
O Virtue, which above all former fame, qt 
Exalts her venerable name, 
O joy of joys for every British breast ! 
That with that mighty peril full in view, 
The Queen of Ocean to herself was true ! 
That no weak heart, no abject mind possess’d 
Her councils, to abase her lofty crest, — 
Then had she sunk in everlasting shame 
But ready still to succour the oppress’d, 
Her red cross floated on the waves unfurl’d, 
Offering Redemption to the groaning world. 


SONG AND CHORUS. 


Originally intended for the Finale te Orange 
vey [Vide p. 974, and 1040 of our last 
ol. 


Boney, let John Bull alone, 

He knows how to defend his own, 

And ever did your tricks disown, 
And all your quackery. 

And, Mister Boney, if you please, 

Let alone the Portuguese, 

Tho’ on that subject we're at ease, 
And Lusitania free. 


Pr’ythee let the Dutch alone, 

Your brother Louis found their throne, 

Much too broad-bottom’d for his own, 
And did not like the joke. 

And Mister Boney ne'er again, 

Presume to set your foot in Spain, 

Where brother ne transient reign 
Vanished all in smoke. 

Boney, let the Prussians be, 

Who pretty well begin to see, 

They've had about enough of thee, 
And thy Imperial crew. 

Nor more the Russian lads contemn 

For you ‘ve had quite enough of them, 

With Germany the tide who stem, 
Of Emperors like you. 

Boney, let the Swiss alone, 

Or modern Tells in chains who groan, 

Will rise to tell you all your own, 
Knock under you were best, ; 

In Freedom's cause combin'd you know, | 

Are Heroes who survive Morgau, 

And WeLLinoTow, a greater foe 
To you than all the rest! 
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Then pr'ythee let John Bult alone, 
He knows how to defend his own, _ 
And to support a father's throne, 
While thus he long will sing, 
Gop save GreaT Georce our Kine, 
Lowe trve ovr Nozze Kine, 
‘ Gop save Tue Kine. 


THE MISER AND WO@GDMAN, 
By Miss Campbeil. 

“< Oh! cold and sullen blows the wind, 
And fast descends the rain ; 

Oh! ope thy door, for once be kind, 
Relieve an aged swain, 

* Hark to the thunder’s dreadful roar, 
The vivid lightning’s glare ;— 

For pity’s sake, Oh! ope thy door, 
And hearken to my prayer.” 

Thus at the Miser’s fast locked door 
An aged stranger stands, 

And for admittance doth implore, 
And wring his feeble hands. 


In vain,—for on a stony heart 
The piteous accents fell: 

He bade the aged man depart, 
Whose anguish none «an tell, 


Far o’er the loan and storm-beat heath 
The wanderer held his way ; F 

So keen his woes he prayed for death 
To snatch him hence away. 

Now near a clump of aged trees 
The weary wanderer drew, 

When from a cot some feeble rays 
Struck sudden on his view. 


His bosom glowed with new sprung hope, 
He reach’d its lowly door, 

Soon to his plaint the door did ope, 
And half his cares were o'er. 

Before a cheerful blazing fire, 
Its humble master stood ; 

Its mistress robed in plain attire 
Produced their frugal food. 

A smiling boy with looks of love 
And cheek of rosy hue, 

With many a childish trick, now strove 
To attract the stranger’s view. 

The hearty welcome they bestow, 
Their sweet and wholesome fare, 

Bade his cold heart with pleasure glow, 
And banish'd all his care. 


It wasa scene as grand and bright, 
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And now their frugal supper made, 
The night with prayer they close, 
And ‘neath the woodman’s lowly shed 

He sunk in sweet repose. , 
The storm with wild resistless sway, _ 

Roar’d round the miser’s dome, ~ 
And soon the tott’ring building lay 

Its niggard master’s tomb. 


Mouldering amid its dreary gloom 
With his lov'd wealth he lay. 

The humble woodman cheer’d his home 
For many a happy day. 


THE BATTLE OF VITTORIA. 
(Excerpta from Gwilliam's Poems. 
It was a sight on which the mind 
Might ponder free and unconfin’d, 
Where man, to secret passions blind, 
Might chain his reasoning powers,—= 
And ask for what stupenduous cause, 
Heav’n gave the world its hallow’d laws, 
While war his ruin showers. 


As ever met th’ enthusiast’s sight, 
Beyond the muse’s art to tell, 
The painter’s skill to yield,— 
When o’er the plain, and through the dell, 
The Gallic lines were s¢en to swell, 
"All marshall'd for the field: 
Tt was as fair, as vast a scene, 
As ever grac’d a battle-green, 
As ever met the raptur’d eye, 
Of Heaven-i!lumin’d poesy ; 
Here clustering rose the bayonets—there 
The banners cleave the sultry air, 
And darken half the plain ; 
While floods of intermingling light, 
Burst on the long-distracted sight, 
And every eye detain— 
As when across the vault of night, 
The northern glories beam, 
Casting abroad their radiance bright, 
In many a starry stream. 
Nine times the clouds, with dismal sound, 
Return’d the battle’s knell, 
Darkness invested half the ground, 
The Sun appear’d from Heav'n to bound, 
And bid the world farewell : 
Nine times the clock’s unseemly rote 
Was heard upon the breeze to float 
The distant hills between, 
Where not as yet the cannon’s roar 
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Had marr'd the raral scene, 
And not a sabre drank the gore 
Of those who bravely fought before, 

On Talavera’s green: 

Nine times from many a convent tower, 
‘Murmur'd the dull and sluggard hour, 
Brake, wood, and glen, and mountain way, 
Where many a lurking squadron lay, 
Return’d the slowly-measur'd sound, 

Upon the wearied ear, 

And told the storm was gathering round, 

The gloom of battle near : 

That giant combat dark and dread, _ 
Where Havoc, stalking o’er the dead,» 
And waving high his pennon red, . 

And blood-encrusted spear, 

Smiles on the valiant as they tread 
O’er many a cold eternal bed, 
~~ To Valour’s spirit dear. 
‘Quick, quick as was the summons heard, 
The manly charge was given, 
Havock his foaming war-horse spurr’d, 

And thunder shook the Heav’n ; 
But what can move the stubborn rock 

Which centuries have bound, 
What, but an earthquake’s sudden shock 

Can root it from the ground ? 

So France secur’d by various skill, 
Maintain’d awhile each dark’ning hill, 
Raking the line from left to right, 

That peopled half the plain,— 
Where Havoc saw, with high delight, 
The swift, but temporary flight 

Of Portugal and Spain : 

So Britain, findiag France prevail, 
Drove forward from the dusty vale, 
With all her prowess to assail 
The rash presuming foe.— 
Bor since nor Portuga! nor Spain, 
Thus handled, could their posts maintain, 
Britain must strive, perhaps in vain, 
To lay the rebels low :— 
A mightier conflict must be fought, 
A more gigantic power be brought 
To fix their overthrow : 
Atsuch a-crisis, Britain knew 
What scheme her sons mustthen pursue ; 
Her footmen from the mountain-crest, 
Now gain’d, in hurrying legions press'd, 

And Gallia’s swarms defied, 

And link'd with Spaifi’s and Lusia’s mi; ght, 
Turn’d the disasters of the fight 
On proud Zadora’s tide. 


Oh ! "¢was a most stupendous scene, 


When tearing from the mountains green, 
Stern Scotia’s veteran bands were seen 
The daring foe to meet ; 
When, as the flying thunders peal’d, 
‘They sought the foe the clouds conceal'd, 
And fourc’d him to retreat: 
But while on evezy side they swarm, 
With Hope's sublimer pictures warm, » 
France, in a dark and iron storm, 
Laid hundreds at her feet ; 
And Britain paus’d—the pause was dread— 
France, from another mountain’s head, , 
Had strewn the battle field with dead, 
And thought her scheme complete’; 
While Spain beheld her dauntless bands 
Scatter’d, as are the drifted sands 
Before the tempest’s heat. 


But vigorous still, and undismay’d, 

The doubtful chances al! are weigh’d, 
By Erin’s darling son; 

And though the fight were long delay’d, 

And France full many an effort made, 
The field was yet unwon ; 

Then onward, in a firm phalanx, 

Spain led again her swarthy ranks, 

And down upon Zadora’s banks 
The Lusian heroes tread 5 

While Britain, still intent to wrest 

The eagle from the mountain’s crest, 

Her charging squadrons quickly press'd, 
And there such ruin spread 

As fill’d the most determin’d breast 
With pity and with dread : 

Thus Britain still her aim pursu’d, 

And in her dark and angry mood 
Ascended every height, . 

Turning, as all her foes she view'd, 
The long precarious fight ; © 

Still hoping on the distant coast, 


Where Gaul display’d her varied host, th 
And on Vittosia’s heights, to 1aise 
The standard of her earlier days, . al 
And thence with spreading ruinsweep ar 
The rebels from the plain ; : H 
Where now their secret furies sleep, ut 
And Death and Pain their vigil keep, 
Revolving o’er the slain— 
Scatter’d in many a smoky heap, te 
in 


For whom the kindred heart shall weep, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, January 27, 1804. 


For the first time.in the course of our lite- 
rary existence has it been our object to har-len 
the hearts of our readers; and we confess 
that in so doing in the present number, we. 
rather act in deference to the foresight of 
others than.our own, [tis not to be denied, 
that many sagacious observers expect a spring 
and sammer upcommonly distressing to hu- 
manity. They view the grand catastrophe ap- 
proaching —and augur, a scene of blood, as its 
consequence perhaps, say they, not hitherty 
equalled. Lf they be trne prophets, the human 
mind will do well to prepare itself for the 
shock ; by exerting its humble confideace in 
the Almighty ruler of all things to the ut- 
most; and by accustoming itself to a con- 
templation analogous io what, say they, is 
certainly at band. 

We acknowledge that familiarity of con- 
templation may act as a kind of mechanical 
preparation of the mind. So robbers are by 
use rendered easy in their mode of life; the 
savage gloom of the forest, and the den, by 
habit becomes cheerful ; the fierce excursion 
by repetition hardens them still further every 
time it is executed. We confess, that much 
rather would we hope that the bloody scenes 
ef the Revolation are over; and that the 
slaughiers which have already stained the 
earth, are not to be repeated. e wid/ hope ; 
but if we are doomed to suffer disappotot- 
ment, our readers will recallect, that we paid 
sufficient attention to the warning voiee to 
advise the utmost exertion of their fortitude, 
their se!f-possession, their patience, and their 

ity. 
is, we conjecture, completely 
foiled. 1f we look 10 the continent of Europe, 
we discover a sort of pause,—yet no real pause; 
—an interval not bona fide, but apparent 
only. The word peace is not so much as 
mentioned : yet war has an air of languishing 
Reconciliation, we presume, there can be 
mone; yet enmity has halted in the rapidity of 
its motions. 

Beginning in. the north, we observe that 
the invasion of Denmark by the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, has forced a peace in that quarter: 
for the King of Denmark seems to have had 
only the choice between total annibilation 
and submission to the terms dictated to him, 
He has resisied te the utmost, and beyond the 
utmost of his powers. His finances were 
completely ruined months—years ago. His 

ublic paper was worth nothing more than 
French assignats; his subjects were discon- 
tented ; his woops in opposition, though not 
in mutiny. 

Holstein, the best province of Denmark, 
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was overran by the Swedish arms; Jutland, 
Vox, XV, [Lit. Pan, Feb. 1814.] 


[ala 
its neighbour, was on the point of being 
Where could he logk for 
help? His master of France was too far off ; 
and all the resources afforded. by Davoust, with 
an army under his command, were closely 
blocked up in Hamburgh ;--hopelessly blocked 
up. Unhappy Hamburgh! Where ate now 
thy citizens ?—Where their prosperity, and 
property ?—Where are their dwellings, once 
the seats of enjoyment; and their retirements 
from the bustle of the city, once the residence 
of peace, pleasure and happiness? ‘Tgese are. 
ALL destroyed ; and with them the comfort, 
the existence of thousands. Destroyed, by 
the flames of war in expectancy ; burut, be- 
cause the rules of defence demand the demo- 
lition of all buildings around a fortress. ‘Thus 
have the seats of commerce been dismantled. 
The fair of Uresden was a great fair; the 
fairs of Leipsic were resorted to from all paris . 
of the Continegt; there met thousands of 
merchynts, who interchanged their commo- 
dities, and transacted business to an immense 
amount. Hambuyurgh was one vast focus of 
commercial pursuits and intercourse. It was 
a seat of Exchange. It communicated with 
the whole Continent. It was the port to 
Britain agd from Britain. -It is now all but 
ruined, and unless some unforeseen interpo-, 
sition saves it, it will be uprooted from its 
very founlations. Hamburgh may be num. 
bered with Tyre and Carthage. 

We couid be gla! ifin the treaty with Den- 
mark Hambargh were favourably remembered. 
The chief public stipulations (no doubt there 
are private) are understood to be the exchange 
onthe part of Denmark of Norway for Swed- 
ish Pomerania ; the restitution of all conquests 
made from her, except the crumbling rock of 
Heligoland, By these terms she recovers all 
her foreign settlements ; butin yielding Nor- 
way, she yields what reduces her power, and 
lowers her reputation. This disadvantage the 
king has brought on himself. He might have 
forsaken. his master sooner. The King of 
Saxony —{Buonaparte’s King of Saxony)=-is 
dethroned, and a prisoner at Berlin ; his other 
kings have disappeared ; except Murat, who 
laughs at him; which of these is still mad 
evough to wear a criown—of straw ; to wield 
a sceptre—of rushes? How long will the 
Corsican himself wear his own crown? 
—that, if we may believe report, tollers om 
his brow. How long will he retain his im- 
perial dialem? — That is now the great ques- 
tion at issue, to which every eve and every ear 
is turned. The allies have crossed the Rhine ; 
—-aud in our apprehension there is a much 
stronger resemblange between the Rhine and 
the Rubicon, than, Fluellen found between, his 
rivers at Monmouth and Macedon. ‘he die 
was cast for war, we guess, for.exterminaling 
war(speaking ofa French party), she day that 
the passage of the Rhine, pluce, 
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Perhaps, we might bave said, the day Lord 
Wellington first encamped in France. From 
that nioment, a new-old party revived ; and 
our duty is now to watch its motions. . 

That Louis XVIII. was to be restored to 
the throne of his ancestors, might Britain’s 
wishes prevail, was notorious to all who wii-' 
nessed the distinction paid by Her Majesty to 
the future Queen of France at the Prince Re- 
gent's gtand féle. ‘The prince himself was, 
as he always is, affable to his guests; and 
polite enough to the gentlemen of the Bour- 

family ; bat the auguty might more 
safely be drawn from thecondesceusion of the 
ladies to the ladies. And ‘now, we stall 
merely ‘recall to our teaders the warning we 
gave to the Emperor and King when on his 
éravels to a distant country, that ALL WAS NOT 
SAFE BEHIND HIM. We entertain litile doubt, 
‘but what his absence was favourdble to an 
understanding between several parties, and 
that the’ moderation of XVI{Ith's 
*¢ Declaration,” in reference to the senate, 
was a wise conception, however some might 
impugn it. 

‘There are more ways of buying and selling 
than that of paying down money. What 
Buonaparte was sofd for, we do not know ; 
he thinks himself invALUABLE ;—we per- 
fectly agree with him. Those in whom he 
places greatest confidence, have 

~ Within these few days most of the French 
Princes have left England ; but, as we have 
heretofore hinted, not till his Majesty had 
received the expected INVITATION; Monsieur, 
(le Comte d’ Artois, ancien Colonel-Général 
of the Swiss Guards,} Lieutenant Général du 
Royaume, and therefore the deputy to his 
royal brother in all events, is gone for the 
head quarters of the allies. ‘The Duc d'An- 
vleme (married to the daughter of Louis 
XVI) is gone for the head quarters of Lord 
Wellingtow. The Duc de Berri is also gone, 
Othéts of the family had preceded thein ; but 
they have mostly studied privacy. ‘The’ reason 
is obvious. Besides their own danger—for 
they ate closely watched by spies—their 
friends at home are in dangerous circumstances; 
if detected. Let them not again be prema- 
ture; that was what ruined them formerly. 
We have little doubt, but whatour next will 
have to report the new power of the while 
aeteddting its share in this tremendous 
crisis. 
When we call this crisis /remendous, we 
comply with the opiuion of oar friends ; we 
hope that a conviction of the necessity for 
¢/osing the Revolution prevails in France, as 


“it does every where else. We hope that those” 


who now appear to support’ Buonaparte, be- 
cause there to will 
forsake him; and that we shall’ not have to 
record the execution of the universal threat 
of the Cossacks Panis Moscow !!!" 


Political. Periscope. 


In the mean while, we hesitate not to say, 
that the measures taken ‘by Buonmaparte are 
false. It was reported when he was at Mos- 
cow, that he was insane : so he was secundum 
guid ; or to explain it in English, as a politi- 
cian: We do not say, he was in a state for 
St. Luke’shappier for him had he been so! 
—but' we say, the immensity of his under- 


returned to Paris, ‘he staid toa long at Paris; 
when at Dresden, he staid too long at Dres- 
den ;—when at Leipsic, he siaid wo long at 
Leipsic. No military man can conceive for 
what he delayed. His armistice was a delay 
—he closed it with a new and very danger- 
ous euemy. He left Leipsic with 
new and very dangerous euemy,————= 


mean while he Jost all fiold on Holland. He 


Switzerland. He still delays at Paris 
hard to guess. It is want of men, of arms, of 


tions of war : ‘his case is hopeless. 
delay a little Jonger, and he will find his adu- 
lators much cooled in their zeal; his flattéer« 
ers—by the bye, we hinted lately at the 


flattered, 
tered no doubt; but mast of all BY himself: 
whut then is his dunger ! 


I: is clear to all judicious persons, that the 
great stake now 

and before long, on the Continent of Europe, 
and that 1 will have its efect to the world's 


ing to the conduct of America} under the cir- 
cumstances of the owe. She sent her agents 
to Rassia in the way of mediation, and it is 
understood, that those agents desired to be 


this Great Britain returned a refusal; not 


American quarrel. 

In the mean wh’'le the American president 
breathes nothing but war. He addresses the 
Congress in a long and laboured speech, in 
which he assumes as incontrovertible, what 
Britain controveris, and forgets that it was not 
till after forced to it in her own defence, that 
Britain took up arms. Did that look Tike 
assuming, like unbearable haughtiness,on the 


that the war party naere the ascendancy, 

relying on, the star of 

‘declines rapidly : where will the war party 

find themselves when it is sutsk ? 1 
The date of the president’s message is De- 

cember 7. The news of Buonapafie’s Bight’ 

frown Leijpsic with its consequences could net 


| then have gladdened the hearts of American 


takings and intentions bewildered his facul- 
ties. He staid too long at Moscow. When — 


When the'allies held out to him a basis for 
accoaymodation, again he delayed. lu the © 


lost all expectation from the neutrality of | 
reason—his satisfactory reason for this, it is 


ammunition, of money, with the other wani- | 
Let him 


danger, of all public men in France when ~ 
Buonaparte has been grossly flat- 


ayiog for will be decided, 


remotest bounds. Yet we.caunot help advert-— 


included in the pacification of Europe. To_ 


meaning to allow European interference in her 


partof Britain? Surely not. The fact is, 


uonapatte ; that 
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true patriots and philanthropists. Unless Buo- 
naparte should have the good fortune to escape 
to that country, the president will reap little 
more benefit from his compliments, his falla- 
: cies, his affability, his contempts, or his do- 
mination. ‘ 

As.to a few skirmishes, or victories, or de_ 
feats, pro and con, they will vot, we appre- 
hend, decide any thing. The matter will be 
decided in Europe. in the mean while the 


trade of America snffers greatly. Her com- 


mercial interest is straitened ; and when the 
president boasts of ** daily iucreasing harmony 
throughout the nation,” we answer—we do 
not believe him. 

We are not aware that any other of the 
foreign interests of Great Britain require our 
special attention at this moment. e are 
happy in the thought, that the disorder which 
threatened to depopulate Malta has ceased to 

revail: and that the precautions taken at 
ibraltar have had.a verv beneficial effect, 

Never were the means of prevention more 

evidently salutary. 

Cadiz also has escaped further ravages: and 
we have Jittle more to add on the subject of 


Spain, than to. note the removal of the Cortes. 


from Cadiz to Madrid, and the withdrawing 
of the British troops from the former place by 
an order of Lord Wellington, in which he 
evinces a much stronger sense of his own 
and his country’s honour than the governing 
powers of Spain were prepared (o support or 

hat bickerings shouid break out any where 
among allies in a cause so glorious would give 
us infinite chagrin apd vexation. ; 

“We are somewhat amused by a sentence in 
the foreign papers, importing that ** the best 
intelligence subsisis between the King of 
Naples (Murat) and fhe English govern- 
ment.” Either, then, the English govern 
ment has agreed to snpport Murat, which we 
think impossible ; or Murat has forsaken his 
master, and made terms for himself. This is 
far from mcredible ; but there is, as yet, no 
evidence of the fact. Reports of much the 
same nature have been circulated respecting 
Eugene Beauharnois. Nobody would be sur- 


ptised ; but, as yet, nobody can affirm any 


thing 

The injernal polities of our country are at 
this moment in a state of quiescence. The 
unanimity with which the leading measures 
of the first part.of the session of parliament 
were promoted, has silenced the tongues of 
those who otherwise would have told their 

rty-tales, Weare, however, sorry that our 
information leads us to expect the renewal of 
one old subject of debate; perhaps of more 
than one. We should be glad to find our 
informants better advised ; they do not seem 
ta us to know their own interests best. 


Political Periscope, 


The following documents demonstrate the — 


[us 


effect of present circumstances on the resources 
of the enemies to our prosperity. The first 
is a copy of a paper that has every mark of 
authenticity; and shews there sustained by 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


New-York, Nov. 15.—The following facts 


are furnished by actual inspection ef the Cus- 
tom House books, and therefore may be re-, 
ceived as accurate: the accompanying calcu- 
lations cre made by two intelligent gentlemen, 
one of whom was, until lately, a friend tothe 
‘adaiinistration, and even in favour of that war 
.of which he now. sees the disastrous conse- 
quences. These facts exhibit, at a single 
glance, a picture of what this city was only a 
year before the Virginia system of restrictions 
was adopted. 
we maintained thousands of seamen, thousands. 
of all sorts of labouring people, and circulated. 
millions of dollars—but let-us state the facts 
with more accuracy and precision. 
1806, Dollars. 
263,227 tous of shipping, at 60 dol- 
lars per ton 15,793,620 
263,227 tons will be 1,316 ships of 
200 tons burthen, which take 12 
men per ship to navigate them, 
making 15,792 seamen, whose 
wages at -24 dollars per 
month, calculating 12 mouths 
15,792 seamen finding at 32 cents. 
per day, for 12 months 
‘The yearly average freight, allowing | 
1800 barrels to 200 tons (exclu- 
sive of foreign charges) per ship, 
12,800 dollars on 1316 sbips 
Persons emplayéd in commerce, liv-. 
ing on share, viz. merchants,clerks, 
cartmen, mechanics, and labour- 
ers, employed in aud about the 
above 1386 ships, say 17,108 a1 
dol, 50 per day for 12 months 
Wharfage, allowing one-third of the © 
ships in port ae Mere 
Storage, allowing one-alf ship's car- 
goes in store, calculating 1316 
ships to carry 2,368,400 barrels 


4,548,096 
1,729,078 


16,844,800. 


7,698,600 
144,175 


752,624 
Dol. 47,511,093 
THE CONTRAST, or 1813. ' 
It would be too tedious to draw an accurate 
contrast between the flourishing commerce of 1806 
and its gradual monttily decay down to thig time; / 
let us take, then, only the last quarter of the pre«* 
sent year, and contrast it with the same quarter 
in the above year. Our imports were, in 
1806, For August. 20,302 
September 23,555. 


October  26,437—70,264 
1813, For August ' 
_ September 1.2 
October 827-—-—=1,985 


68,270 1.2 


Loss of tonnage, 


In that year we could say, that 
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Here follows the list of sloops and schooners 
faid up and dismantled in the American har- 
Bour, on the 17th of September, amounting 
to 140, incliding about 16 brigs ; and in ad- 
dition to this list, about 500 vessels are lying 
up the North River. do. 


A still more severe calamity has log await- 
ed the public commercial and financial es- 
tablishments iti France. The severity of 
misfortune has fallen heavily on almost every 
individual engaged in trade, or commerce, 
during many months past; it was augmented 
by the defection of Holland, and by the 
mercantile corsequences resulting from that 
event. 

’ Atlength it has reached the bank of France. 

That institution has felt the presence of an 
enemy in the country; and has stoppep 
PAYMENT : for certainly, that is the simplest 
facts developed in the following official com- 
munication. While applicants for payments 
of- bank bills or notes, ate to demand autho- 
rity from the mayor of the city; who is not 
Bound to assign any reason for his conduct ; 
it would be folly to suppose that he will dis- 
tribute his tickets without a reserve so strict, 
as will in effect amount to refusal. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Extract from the Register of the Deiibera- 
* tions of the General Committee. Eatra- 
ordinary Sittings of Jan, 18. 1814. 


The Directors.and Censors (Censeurs) as- 
sttibled. in a general committee, at which the 
Governor presided: the general commiti¢e 
deliberating on thé situation in which the 
commerce of Paris now “is; considering that 
the state of the bank, on the evening of 
the 1th of January, 1814, -after the shutting 
of the chests, shews that the notes in circula- 
tion amount to 38,326,500 franes; and the 
accounts current to 6,374,000 francs; toge. 
ther 44,700,500 tranes, being the whole pas- 
sive debt of the bank ; 

‘That the bank has in ready money in its 
hands the sum of 14,354,000 francs; that its 
port-folio basin bills at shortdaves, 31,331,000 
francs, together 45,685,000; that consequent- 
Iy the disposable capital is superior to its debt, 
withoubits being necessary to have recourse 
tothe fundamental capital, furnished by the 
Share-holders, or to the ‘sunis reserved from 
the profits obtained ap to this day; that thas 
the interest of the holdeis of the notes is fully 
secured ; 

That,’ nevertheless, the tness which 
the holders of notes shew, to come and require 
payment of them, would tend, if it continued, 
to exhaust, ina few days, the cash- of the 
bank, though this.cash amounts to a larger 
sum than giro banks (banques de circulation), 
ought to have in reserve in cash : 


} Guiton, Ollivier, Lafitte, Ducos, 


- Considering that prudence and reason bind 
the administration of the bank to take extra- 
ordinary measures, when there is a concurrence 
of circumstances so unexpécted : 

T hat if the bank suffered its cash to be ex- 
hausted before it had been able to realise the 
amount of its port-folio of bills, it would be 
‘obliged wholly to stop all discounting, which 
could be a mortal blow to commerce ;_ that it 
is highly important not to deprive it of the fa- 
cilities which are so necessary to it: 

‘Considering that the greatest part of the 


cash in the bank is in gold, and that if at a 


moment when gold obtains a considerable 
premium, it were employed, without restric- 
tion, if the payment of the notes, this mode 
of payment would only render the draining of 
the cash of the bank aiore rapid, without any 
advantage to circulation, since experience 
proves, that gold disappears when it gets out 
of the hands of the money-changers: 

Considering, lastly, that ifthe first duty 
of the bank is to pay its notes, it has also ano- 
ther duty to fulfil towards the proprietors ; 
and that uo reasonable man can disapprove, 
when the demands for payment exceed all 
bounds, the bank's taking measures to reduce 
the payments to the limits of real necessity : 

aving heard the Censors’ resolve: — 

Art. 1. That datihg from Thursday, the 
26th inst. the Bank of France will pay daily 
the sum of five hundred thousand francs.— 
This sum will be inereased in proportion as 
the realising of the contents of the port-folio 
shall permit. 

2. All proper measures shall be taken to 
secure the oidet of the payments fixed bythe 


first article. 
As Extraet, 
The Secretary of the Genetal Comunittee 


of tthe Bank, 
AUDIBERT. 


SITTINGS OF JANUARY 19. 


The Directors and Censors being assembled 
in a Ceneral Committee, at which the Gover- 
nor presided,--Present, Messieors Mallet, 
Thibon, Davillier, Delessert, Hottinguer, 
Cordier, Moreau, Flory, Rodier, Roux, 
Martin de 
Puech, Robillard, Martin, son of André ; 
the sittings were opened. . 

The General Committee of the Bank of 
France invited a hundred of the principal 
Bankers, Merchants, and Traders of Paris, 
to assemble atthe Bank this day, at eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

ere follow the names of all those who 
attended. } 


The meeting being formed, the resolution — 


was read, which was taken by the General 
Committee of the Bank, in the extraordinary 
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notes, and that 
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nreeting of yesterday, relative to the ent 
of bank-notes, the measures 
to continue the discounting, and to assist 
commerce, y 

. The resolution of the Committee was read 
twice. 

Several Members spoke om the situation of 
trade, on the state of the bank, on the neces- 
sity which all good citizens ought to feel, of 
Seconding its eflorts to support credit and the 
facility of business. 

Tt was found, that the measure resolved on 
by the General Committee of the Bank, to 
pay 600,000 franes per diem, will the receipt 
of the port-folio shall allow this sum to be 
increased, is the only one which is suitable to 
the state of the bank, and the interests of trade ; 
that it is dictated by nevessity, and by the pub- 
lic interest ; that the bank having in cash, and 
in bills at short dates, sums superior to the 
amount of the notes in circulation, and to the 
accounts current, independently of the super- 
abundant guarantee of the primitive capital fur- 
nished by the proprietors, under the name of 
Commandite, and of the reserved profits,which 
amount together to one hundred and eleven 
millions five hundred thousand frances, it would 
be contrarv to all reason that auy apprehensions 
should exist concerning the payment of the 

all good citizens cannot fail 
to unite their efforts, that the bank notes may 
eontinueto be received as heretofore. 

Tu consequence, the members of the meet- 
ing have unanimously given their full assent 
to the resolution of the Cstenad Committee of 
the Bank, passed.on the 18th of this nionth, 
and declared, that they would second the exe- 
cution of it by all vhe means in their power, in 
order that the notes of the Bank of france may 
continue to be received as hitherto; and that 
commerce may obtain all the facilities of dis- 
count of which it stands in need, 

he present procés verbal was read, put to 
the yote, and adopted. 

he Governor, in the name of the General 
Comunittee of the Bank of France, returned 
thanks to the gentlemen present at the meet: 
ing, for their ready compliance with the ine 
vitation made to them. 


(A une Copy). 


The Secretary of the General Committee 


of the Bank, 
AUDIBERT. 


Anadvertisement from the Prefecture of the 


Police, published yesterday, informs the 


lie, that from this day forward, and tillit shall 
be otherwise détermined, no one can apply to 
the Bank of France, to change bank notes, 
unless he be the bearer of a number which 
salt have been delivered to him by theMayor 
of his quarter. 


STATE OF TRADE. 3 


Lloyd's Coffee-House, Jan, 24, 1814. 


Tue severity of the weather seems to have 
extended its influence almost without éxeep~ 
tion. There reigns a sort of indifferenee-over 
the market, generally speaking, which 
temporaty only, as we hope, yet is felt.—. 
Aimong other causes which coutribute to this, 
is the non-arrival of the mails, which are 
confined by drifts of snow, of uncommon 
depth in various counties.. This tras greatly 
cramped business: since neither orders. can 
atrive by these mails, nor remittances; and 
some of the best houses are, for the n¥ément,> 
sufficiently uncomfiitable. It has tat yet, 
however, amounted to that scene of disttess,- 
which occurred some years ago, when nv less 
than a dozen Haisbartgh mails weré frozen 
up, on the other side of the water; and in 
stead of availing themselves of their remit- 
tances, merchants, bankers, agénts, were 
obliged to sel/ ou, at aluvost any rate, to the 
amount as was coujectured of at least two mi/- 
lions! Under these circumstances the pre- 
sent report will include some time further 
back than asual. 


Cotton has not sepported the interest it had 
excited. Not that the quantityon hand is 
increased, but that, the demand is abated. No 
quantity of Pernambucos, at 3s. or of Ma~ 
sanhams and Bahias at 2s. 10d. Brazils ma 
be considered as a shade lower. But, wh 
the manufacturer cannot work, such is the 
inelemeney of the season, the dealer cares }it- 
tle whether he purchases or not; anless: he 
can see a profit sufficient to induce him te 
abandon his indifference. 


Corn, though the staff of life, partakes in’ 
the general difficulty of the season. The na- 
vigation of the river being stopped, this trade 
stops with it. The prices are rather nominal 
than real. However they affect the pfice of: 
bread which rises. 


Provisions in general rather rising: ptime 
mess beef, clearly dearer. Pork is in de- 
mand: bacon steady: and considerable 
eHected. The Irish butters, though arrived . 
in the river, cannot be discharged: the stock, 
on hand, therefore, is rapidly diminishing, 
and either rises in price, or is inferior in quali- 
ty. Dutch butter 120 to 130s. Cheese, large 
Ra. 78 1080. Westphalia hams 1165. Su- 
gars, are not so much the object of specula- 
tion as they have been : the reason is evident ; 
for'so soon as any commodity approaches 
price which is the utmost it is likely to fet 
the interest of the speculator ecases. He does 
not buy to sell again for the same thoney as 

he gave, still.less to sel] ata loss, if he caw 
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help it. He buys when an article is likely ro 
rise: when it has risen, he sells. The stocks 
of sugar on hand are getting low. Business 
certainly was done to a considerable amount 
some days ago: the prices were then ata sinall 
improvement. The export duty is now 6s. 6d. 

British ship; per foreign ship, 7s. Gd. 
Martinique and clayed sugars 
pay on exportation 11s. 6d. per British ship ; 
per foreign ship, 12s.6d. Sates not extensive 
under this duty. Havannah and Brazil su- 
gars, being free from exportduty, feel the ad- 
vantage; and the holders are genegally de- 
manding a considerable advance. 
weather may shew with what'effect. The 
bounty on refined sugars is now for single 1e- 
fined, per British ship 35s. 5d. Double re- 
fined 454. 5d. per foreign ship, less 2s. The 
home byyers are endeavouring to keep out of 
the market. ‘The refiners, depending on 
foreign orders, change of weather, and spring 
shipments, are not inclined to lower their 
demands ; on the contrary the article may be 
considered as advancing, say 2s. or 3s. The 
stock of sugar in the warehouses is estimated 
at 38698 hhds. also 10. 613. 


-oc e¢ has certainly felt the effeet of specu- 


Jaton; and perhaps feels it still; as the effect 


of the demand exceeds what that for. private 
contract, might jastly be estimated at. The 
sales have gone off with spirit ; particularly 
the Dutch and foreign ; and at some advance. 
Triage and damaged are shipped for Holland 
in t quantities, and therefore fetch their 
full value. Fine coffee, is in comparison 
cheaper than the inferior. ; 
Rum is very unsettled in its prices. Per- 


haps a trifle below its former average. To- 


bacco ; no possibility of shipping, at present ; 


therefore no demand, and consequently no. 


The stocks on hand are greatly de- 


creased ; and the American President's speech. 


ive to prove altogether warlike. ‘The 
article certainly will not experience any de- 
pression. 
Spices are rising rapidly ; r especially; 
it advanced a Prnenio, 
though late a still more favourite article is 
now somewhat sluggish ; but nothing but 
ordinary to be had under 15d. the good up to 
20d. siderable purchases of a 
Rave lately been the first quality great- 
ly in request. At the Company's sale a fort- 
night back 50 chests of Cassia Lignea sold 


very high; the sound at £40 to £45 ; the 


damaged £23 to £31. 
; Dye-woods, by a brisker demand announce 


er call than lately among our manufac- 


rers. Prices are improving. se 

On the whole expectation seems to exert its 
full powers ; and this, it is likely will appear 
decidedly in our next monthly report. 


higher. 
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The Average price of sugar in the Gazette . 

The Aggregate average price of wheat for 
England and Wales, is 76s. gd. per qrs 


PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Str,—A further reduction has taken place 
in the price of fine gold; it fell four shillings: 
per ounce on the first day ‘of the present in- 
stant, making with your last quotation in 
December a fall of seven shillings in less than. 
a month! The price now charged by the: 
London refiners is £5. 8s. per ounce. ve 

Fine Silver remains at 7s. Gd. ; hence silver | 
is become dearer in price tha gold ; the ‘pro-. 
portion according to the mint reguldtion is ra-- 
ther more than Efieen td one, but at the pre- 
sent prices an ounce of fine gold is not quite 
equal to fourteen and a half of fine silver. 


Jan. 21, 1814. B.S. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Warwickshire. —M other earth: has not been - 
visible to any of her children in this quarter,: 
atleast, for this month past. The compost 
has found it way to the meadow; and the, 
operations in husbandry usual at this season, 
have been very well effected. Stock mot very ” 
craving after the refuse of the flail—and the. 
season is particularly healthy for them, where | 
they can get at water, which is always highly 
edsential. Stock of all kinds in demand. 

Turnips are frozen in; but we are in hopes 
they will sustain less injury than we had some | 
time ‘since reason to expect from vo- 
lume of snow with which they are now in-’ 
veloped. Grain of all kinds stationary.—_ 
Much inconvenience is felt from the mills be- © 
ing prevented working from the intensity of 
the frost. Trade of every denomination is 
cheered with the highly grateful prospect of 
Essex.—During the first part of these frosts 
much manure was carted on ‘the lahds, but 
since the heavy fall of snow no out-door work 


‘can be done, except attending on live stock » 


and.that not without difficulty, yet the pre- 
sent seasonable weather is very beneficial to all 
farming business, particularly the wheat and 
tare plants. ¢ turnips are now so deep in - 
the snow that hopes are entertained of their 
being safer than was expecied at the com-— 
mencement of this inclement season. Clover- , 
seed, in many places, falls short in quality ; 
the quality good. The price of wool much | 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink the Offal | coaus.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Beef. Mutton. Veal, Pork. Jan. 51s.0d. 057s. Od. | 50s.6d, to 60s. od. 
1814, sod. 8. d ds 8. de 510 57 0 54 0 65 6 
*. 2417 417 818 6|/8 Delivered at 13s. advance. 
< Newgate and Leadenhall, by the carcase. Lege | 
zJan. 31/6 0/6 417 82 25 | 
0/6 ols | 30 | 46 | 40 29,48 | 0 Rain 
22} 40} 45)40| 5 Fair 
St. James’s.* Whitechapel.* 23 | 40 | 42] 44) 4,85) 6 Fair 
Hay. Straw. Hay. Straw. 24,45] 50] 46! 98! 7 Cloudy 
£.8.d. £.8.a.£.58.d 25 47 | 50] 40 30,08 16 Sm. rain 
Jan. 3/418 Of 119 Of. 412 0;1160 26 424 45 16 Fair , 
415 27 97} 30} 28+ 0 Foggy 
1715 00/1160) 4150}1160 98! 97]27|25 o Fogey 
00] 2 00 5 00] 1160 29 | 25} 28| 27) ,35 Foggy 
*. Butts, 50to 561b. 26d. | Calf Skins, 30 to 4olb, | & 99; 254} 39] 28) 436 Foggy 
Dressing Hides 22 perdozen — 3 31 | 27] 3! 26 | 530 0 Foggy 
CronHirles fr cat 3 Jan. 1 | 27427] Fogsy 
rop Hides forcut. 235 Ditto, 50 to 70—40 9} 984 3t 30: 29,83 0 Foggy 
Flat Ordinary . 20d. | Seals, Large, 3. 30 | 32 | 28 68 0 Cloudy 
Tattow,* London Average per cwt. 30] 31/30) 430 0 
yellow, 112s.; mottled, 124s.; curd, 128s, 3 
andles, per do 5 
zen, 1§s.6¢.; ; moulds, 17s. Od. 7 22} 27} 23| ,62 0 Cloudy 
Dec. 25] 3,571 quarters. Average 76s. 544. | 8 23) 29/25) ,63 0 Cloudy 
= Jan, “tl 3,194— — —,— 74 4 9 24] ,65 0 Cloudy 
Dec. 12,996 sacks. Average 59° 12 20 | 25 | 20 | 0 Fair 
31{ 12,811 — — — — 62 13. 26 | 20 30,95 © Fair 
7] 13,370 — — —, — 67 .94 14 20} 24} 26 29,62 0 Cloudy 
14[ 10,276 — — 43 15 26128] 28! ,56' 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern. 16 23] 32] 29) 0 Cloudy 
_ Dec. 24]. 38, 8d | ‘ts 0d. | Os. tid. 17 954 29) Fair 
31} 3.10, 2 1144 18 39] 32 30 | 0 Snow 
=Jan. 7] 4° 21 2 of 1 of 19 32] 32) 23) 0 Snow 
a 4. 3 20 30/20! ,50. 0 Snow 
* The highest price of the market. 
American pot-ash, percwt. 3 0 0 to 3.10 0, Lead, white........ton 44 0 0t046 0 0 
Ditto pearl........ 3.18 © O Logwoodchips......ton 5 0 12 0 
Barilla. .....4...4.4+. 118 0 2 2 ©! Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 610 0 7 0 0 
Brandy, Coniac, bund.gal, 8 6 0 9 3 0O|Mahogany.......... ft. O 4 0 0.0 
Camphire, refined....Jb. 0 7 6 © 8 0} Oil, Lucca, ...25 gal.jar 28 0 0 30 0 0 
Ditto unrefined .,cwt. 25 0 0 30.0 Ditto spermaceti..ton g2 0 0 96.0 0 
. Cochineal, garb. bond. lb. 2 3 0 210 0 Ditto whale ........ 700 58 0 § 
© Ditto, East- 6 090 Ditto Florence, chest 84 0 0 90 0 @ 
= Coffee, tine bond. ..cwt. 5 16 0 6 15 0) Pitch, Stockholm,..cwr. I 1 O 120 
Dittoordinary,....... “3.12 0 4 4 O} Raisins, bloom ..,.cwt. 4.10 0 5 6 
Cotton Wool,Surinam, Ib. 2 O 2 tt} Ricé, *Carolida........ 2:14 0 ° 3 
Ditto Jamaica. . 0 22 2 Rum, Jamaica tondgal. 7 2 O 7 6 
Ditto Smyrna... .. 02 t 0 2 3! Ditto Leeward Island 0 5°0 0 5 3 
Ditto East-India...... O11 © 1 8 Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 4 4 0 4.6.0 
Currants, Zant ....cwt. 418 0 5 8 Silk,thrown, Italian..Ib. 215 0 3 0 
Elephants’ Teeth ...... 24 0 0 28 0 Silk, raw, -Ditto.... 113 0 2 0 
12 0 0 17 Tallow, English....cwt. 410 0 4 18 6 
Q Flax, 0 0 103  Ditio, Russia, white. 4,10 0 5 5 9 
Ditto Petersburgh 84 0 0 90 0 0  Ditto——, yellow. 490 5 8 O 
§ Galls, Turkey......cwt. 915 0 1110 0 Tar, Stockholm....bar. 2 0 0 0 0 6 
Seaera, Holl. Lond. -gal. 0 6 6 © 7 O| Tininblocks......cwt. 613 0 7 1 6 
Ditto English......:. 015 6 ©0916 Tobacco, Maryl......lb. 0 1 3% 
Gum 6 0 0 | 8 O O| Ditto Virginia..... 0 010 O18 
Hemp, Riga........ ton 82.0 0 84 0 Wax,Guinea......cwt. 9 00 1006 
Ditto Petrsburgh 81° 0 0 83 Whale-fins (Greehl.)ton.175 0 0 180-0 3 
Hops ..... 710 10 O O} Wine, RedPort,bond.pipe 66 0 0 72 0 0 
Indigo, Caracca Ib. O12 6 013 Ditto Lisbon........ 66 0 0 72 0 0 
“Ditto East-India © 6 9 01510) DittoMadeira........40 0 0 50 0 0 
“Iron, ‘British’bars, ..ton 14 0 1410 0} DittoVidonia........ 40 0 0 090 0 
Ditto Swedish c.c.n.p. 23 10 0 2410 O Ditto Calcavella...... 72 0 0 00 0 
Ditto Norway........ 20 9 0 0 0 0/| DittoSherry....butt. 55 @ 0 70 0 0 
Lead in pigs.. .....fod. 30 0 0 22 0 0/| Ditto Mountain,..... 28 0 0 35 0 © 
Dityo 30 @ 33 O! Ditto 45 0 0 65 0 © 
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29-——Altona, 29-1 2 us. 
6 —— Cork, ditto 64 —— Agio#f 


— Ditto eff.——Cadiz, in paper 


62-—Genoa, 54——Venice, in eff.57 


-2 —— Hambu 


roz. 125d.——Leghorn, 
7i—— Dublin, percent. 


COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
2 us. 21-20——Madrid in paper 


Cadiz, eff. 48§-——Bilboa 52-——Palermo, pe 


B 


29-4—-——Rotterdam, 9 


» Ws. 30-—-—Ditto. at sight, 
—-Paris, 1 day’s date, 21——Ditto, 


Naples, 42 —- Lisbon, 72 —— Oporto, 


. of Holland, 3§ per cent. 
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Street, 


ce 


£43. 


£2. 7-—Atlas 
.—Leeds and Liverpool, 


—Globe. 


.—London Institution Shares, 
ay, —Huddessfield,—. —-Grand 


£20. 10, and £20.15 


£98. — West-India Dock, £150. — East-India Dock, £112. 


Stock, £105. — Imperial ditto Shares, £45.—Bagle ditto ditto, £2.5.—Hope ditto ditto, 


ditto ditto, —. —East-London Water-Works, ——. —Kent ditto, £56. 10. 


~-—Grand Junction Canal ditto, ——. ——Kennet and Avon, 


London Dock Stock, 


£204. to £205.——Wilts and Berks, £19. 1}0.—Thames and Medw 


Surrey, £93.—Grand Western, ——.—Grand Union, £22. to £3. 
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